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OLD TRUTHS FOR A NEW AGE.* 


1 
Heb. 13, 8: “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever.” 


In Curist, Our Errernat Hich Priest, Dearty BELovep FRIENDS : — 


A deluge of wrath and terror has swept over the earth these last 
four years and has left in its wake a terrible mass of wreckage and 
ruin. Thrones and dynasties have been toppled over, and the very 
foundations of society shattered. Confusion, anguish, and despair 
have taken possession of vast numbers of souls. We now see fulfilled 
the prophecy of Christ regarding the latter days: ‘Men’s hearts 
failing them for fear, and for looking after those things which are 
coming on the earth.” As a result, the cry for reconstruction is 
heard all over the world, reconstruction of all the things and insti- 
tutions that determine man’s relations to his fellow-men and the 
relations of nations towards nations. More significant still, recon- 
struction is called for in the relation of man towards his Maker. 
The religions of the past, Christianity included, we are told, have 
utterly failed to achieve their purpose and their promise, and are 
now things of the past. A new religion is needed. 

Thus is the gauntlet thrown down to all who are determined to 
cling to the old Christ and His Gospel. The charge and the challenge 
must be met. Are we prepared to do so? We are. And our answer 
to both, the charge and the challenge, is made in the words of 
our text: — 

“JESUS CHRIST THE SAME YESTERDAY, AND TO-DAY, AND 
/ FOREVER.” 

Calmly and boldly we declare the old Christ and the old Gospel 
of Christ efficient and sufficient for the true purposes of religion 
and the high and glorious purpose of God’s Church on earth until 
the end of time. ; 


* A series of addresses delivered during the first week in Lent at 
the Lutheran Noonday Services at the American Theater, St. Louis, Mo. 
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What gives us such assurance? First of all, the unassailable 
fact that the war, whatever other changes it may have wrought, has 
effected no change either in God or in the moral nature and character 
of man. But if the war has worked neither of these changes, how, 
then, can the way of salvation and sanctification for man be other 
now than it was before the war and has been ever since the fall of 
man? Or are we to believe that all who have lived and died until 
now have gone down to perdition, that the true way of salvation has 
never yet been revealed unto man? 

We all have, indeed, heard men say that the dreadful war had 
shattered their faith in the love of God, in His holiness and justice, 
yea, in His very existence. We have heard men ery out: “Who, 
in view of all the terrible sufferings that have come upon unnumbered 
millions of human beings, can still believe in a God of love as 
preached by the Christians? or, in view of all the violence and 
injustice perpetrated on earth, believe in a God of holiness and 
justice as taught by all the religions on earth?’ But, my friends, 
do not these men, by their very outcry against all that they term 
moral wrongs, prove the truth of the Psalmist’s declaration that he 
is a fool who says, “There is no God”? : 

How were it possible for them to be horrified and tormented by 
what they denounce as moral wrongs, incompatible with love, holi- 
ness, and justice in God, if they had no moral sense, no moral con- 
sciousness? And how could there be in man any moral sense and 
consciousness if there were no God and no accountability of man 
to his Maker and Lord? If no God there were, no moral standard 
could there be for man to judge by. Then should man be free to 
follow his own desires and impulses. No moral wrong could man 
discern. Might would indeed be right, and silly nonsense it would 
then be, were it possible, even to speak of sin, crime, iniquity, 
and vice. 

What, then, does the outery of men against God’s love, holiness, 
and justice, because of the terrible sufferings inflicted upon so many 
human beings by the war, prove? The frightful blindness and per- 
versity in natural man wrought by sin, the awful power of Satan 
over those who are in bondage unto him, and the unimpeachable truth 
of St. Paul’s declaration that the Law of God, and hence all done 
by God in confirmation of the Law, excites in sinful man only 
wrath against God, but does not lead man truly to know and acknowl- 
edge Him. 

Surely, God’s hand was in this war. Surely, the rulers of this 
world, charged with causing the war, were only His executioners, the 
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instruments of His will. Surely, the terrible war was a divine visita- 
tion, a crushing manifestation of His inviolable holiness and justice, 
an overwhelming outpouring of His terrible wrath against the sin and 
idolatry of mankind. What blindness and perversity in man not to 
see this! What awful power of Satan over man to keep him from 
seeing this! What shocking malice which turns the most tremendous 
demonstration of God’s justice and just wrath into an argument 
against His holiness and justice, and even against His existence! 
Who, as he contemplates this saddest of all spectacles, is not reminded 
of the lamentation of the Lord over Israel in the days of Isaiah: 
“Why should ye be stricken any more? Ye will revolt more and 
more; the whole head is sick and the whole heart faint’? 

It is no new religion the present generation needs; its prime 
need is true and full preaching of the old and immutable Law of God, 
that it may come to know itself truly in God’s sight, may understand 
rightly God’s holiness and justice, and may learn to murmur, not 
against the Lord, but against its own sin and iniquity. 

They who ery for a new religion never knew and understood God 
and His holy Law. This is evident from the fact that the new 
religion suggested by them is found, on analysis, to be substantially 
nothing else than the old pagan and pharisaic formula of self- 
salvation through the Law— man’s own deeds. God is indeed love, 
but for that very reason the supreme, comprehensive, and all- 
pervading demand of God in His holy Law is nothing else or less 
than perfect love. The prerequisite of obedience to the Law of God 
is a pure heart. But how shall sinful man change his own moral 
nature? how lift himself out of spiritual corruption into spiritual 
purity, out of spiritual death into spiritual life? 

And how, then, shall the Law of God or any religion of Law 
save any man, since no law effects in man any moral change, invests 
him with no spiritual power or life? Mark you, no law, the Law 
of God included, effects in man a moral resurrection or reformation. 
The Law, as St. Paul clearly states, has but one effect on sinful man: 
“Tt killeth,” and this by bringing him to a knowledge of sin and his 
own inability to throw off the bondage of sin. Necessary as is the 
preaching of the Law for man’s realization of his own miserable 
condition, yet can the Law save no man. 

For this reason we, with all confidence, join St. Peter in declaring 
to-day, as he did nearly 1900 years ago: “There is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved” than 
the name of Jesus. Man, who cannot save himself, surely cannot 
create for himself a Savior, or, what is saying the same thing, a saving 
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religion. If salvation is to come to man, it must come by the mercy 
of God, and hence by Him whom He has given to be the Mediator 
between God and man. Salvation can come only by one able to 
satisfy God’s justice in our stead. More powerfully than anything 
else in our time the terrible World War has proclaimed to all the 
world God’s inexorable righteousness and wrath. Let no man delude 
himself with the belief that there is any possibility of escaping the 
wrath of God, unless he be clothed with perfect righteousness. No sin, 
be it ever so small, can or will God condone or connive at. And who 
should secure for us renegade and impotent creatures perfect right- 
eousness but He who, being the Lord of the Law, could for us place 
Himself under the Law? Who else but the Lord of life could of 
His own free will and power give His life a ransom for the redemption 
of our life forfeited through sin? Who else but the same Lord, the 
incarnate Son of God, could for us enter the lists with the powers 
of sin and hell, vanquish them, and thus secure for us deliverance 
from their power, and lift us from the death in sin to the life in and 
with God? Dead in sin by nature, how shall any religion save us 
that is not a religion of power, a religion giving us to possess the 
righteousness and forgiveness which alone can deliver from the Law 
of God, the curse and guilt of sin, a religion resurrecting us from 
spiritual death and filling us with the life of God! 

A religion that does no more than teach us a way of salvation 
will leave us in all the spiritual bondage, misery, and woe in which 
we are caught by nature. We cannot save ourselves. We must 
have a Savior who truly saves us. None other is there than Christ. 
But Him we know to be such a Savior. Him we know to have 
wrought full and free redemption for all the world. And Him we 
know to be lifted up above the heavens, ruling with eternal and 
infinite majesty over all the powers of earth, heaven, and hell, for- 
ever manifesting the power of His resurrection, the power of His 
saving and sanctifying grace, through His Gospel and His Sacraments. 

This we know because with St. Paul we are able to say: “I live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I now live 
in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave Himself for me.” And so we shall hold fast to the old Christ 
and the old Gospel of Christ. So with all boldness we declare that 
as before the war, so now, too, there is no other means whereby the 
Church can fulfil its glorious mission on earth than by the preaching 
of Christ and Him crucified. 

Christianity has not failed; the war has not aie the Gospel 
of Christ a failure. But what the war should have brought home to 
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all men is the sorrowful fact that man possesses the woeful power to 
resist the Spirit of God operating through the Gospel of Christ, and 
thus to frustrate God’s good and gracious will — his salvation. 

To all the children of men we ery out: Beware of contempt of 
Christ and His saving Gospel! Beware of hardening your hearts 
against the power of God’s grace! And to the children of God, the 
Church of Christ, we say: Be on your guard against all who would 
seduce you from Christ and His pure Gospel! Guard also against 
the neglect of your high mission! Conscious of possessing in the 
Gospel of Christ the one and only means of saving men from sin, 
death, and everlasting perdition, and of making men into genuine 
servants of justice and peace, purity and love, must not the experi- 
ences and observations made during these latter dismal days have 
aroused every disciple of Christ to a most profound realization of 
the great and grave responsibility resting upon us all to devote our- 
selves with all zeal and energy, with intrepid courage and never- 
wearying self-abnegation to the fulfilment of the Master’s command, 
to the carrying of His Gospel into every home and every heart 
throughout the world? Oh, the joy of bringing to sinful men peace 
of conscience, solace of soul, the hope of eternal life, the power and 
freedom of loving God, and rejoicing in the doing of His holy will! 
Oh, the joy of knowing oneself redeemed through Christ, and then 
to be able to say with imperturbable confidence: “Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and forever”! 

Oh, that the Lord in merey would grant us all to behold and 
embrace in Christ our Savior, and thus to rest our souls on this 
glorious truth as on an impregnable rock: “Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and forever.” Amen. 


II. 


Rom. 14, 17—19: “For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. For he that 
in these things serveth Christ is acceptable to God and approved of men. 
Let us, therefore, follow after the things which make for peace, and things 
wherewith one may edify another.” 


_ In Curist BeLovep: — 


The ery for reconstruction of religion and of the Church which 
we noted yesterday as one of the results of the war, must compel 
the thoughtful and religious mind to make searching inquiry into 
the true purpose of religion and the true character of that Church 
which Christians proclaim founded, upheld, and fostered by God 
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Himself, and the only Church which before God has the right to 
exist, and which will surely continue until the end of time, against 
which, in the words of Jesus, the gates of hell shall not prevail. 

That Church in Holy Writ is designated as the Kingdom of God, 
and it is to a study of 


THE TRUE CHARAOTER OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


we shall devote to-day’s noon-hour. 

“For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Note the contrast. 
Immediately you perceive that St.Paul declares the kingdom of 
God to be not what many in our day would make us believe it to 
be —an institution that deals only with earthly things, labors only 
for the betterment of the relations of men toward men and the 
conditions under which they must spend their earthly life, a kingdom 
of social and economic justice, as it has been termed by some. 
Very important it is that we should distinctly understand that this 
it is which the kingdom of God is not. 

This, let me point out, does not mean that the establishment of 
the kingdom of God on earth does not inevitably result in a better- 
ment of man’s conduct toward his fellow-men and hence of all social 
conditions under which men live on this earth, so far as these are 
shaped by the action of man. But it does not mean that the king- 
dom of God has for its prime or exclusive purpose political or 
social, industrial or economic improvement. Socialism, also Chris- 
tian Socialism, is not the embodiment or substance of Christianity. 

Strange that men, despite the clear words of Holy Writ, do not 
see this. Stranger still that despite the lessons of the war men can 
blindly and boldly call for the kingdom of God, the Church, to be 
modeled after the war work done by the Y. M. C. A. and other, similar 
organizations, that is, limited in its endeavors and activities to the | 
alleviation of physical suffering, supplying men’s temporal wants, 
improving their temporal conditions, in short, to the exercise of 
brotherly love. : 7 

Have we not all come to see that the prime cause of the terrible 
World War were those inseparable Siamese twins of evil, rationalism 
and materialism? And what else but proud and heathenish rational- 
ism is it that bids men cast aside all Christian dogma, mystery, and 
faith! What else but barbaric, dehumanizing materialism which com- 
mands us to’ignore and deny the stupendous truth enunciated by 
Jesus in those well-known words, “What shall it profit a man, 
though he should gain the whole world, and yet lose his soul?” — 
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to ignore the paramount issue for man as a moral creature, how to 
get right with God and secure the salvation of his immortal soul! 
O yes, we know how powerful is the appeal for a kingdom of social 
and economic justice, and the promise of a paradise restored here 
on earth, to the carnal mind and the dupe of Satan. Corrupted and 
enslaved by sin, men love sin, and it is not that they desire to get 
rid of. That they love with all their heart and cling to it with 
desperate passion. Their sole desire is to escape the dire effects of 
sin. Hence they want heaven on earth, a carnal heaven at that, and 
not a religion which calls for repentance of sin, for humility and 
self-abnegation, for patient endurance of sufferings, and the carrying 
of the cross after Jesus. Have we not the most powerful proof for 
this in the crowds of Jews and Gentiles flocking to Christian Science, 
which denies all sin, declares man a part of God, and promises to all 
men relief from all physical suffering through the riddance of what 
by an incomprehensible contradiction is called error of mind? 

Again, my friends, note that the definition of the kingdom of God 
given by St. Paul in our text takes no cognizance of any visible and 
external organization, such as Romanists, Greek Catholics, Epis- 
copalians, and others would have us believe it to be. The kingdom 
of God may and does result in, and work through, an organization 
such as is known to us and ealled by us the Church; yet in its 
essence the kingdom of God is nothing but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

The kingdom of God, note well, is not the product of any man 
or human agency, but of the Holy Ghost. Of necessity, therefore, 
it is a spiritual body. It concerns itself not with any merely 
external thing. It deals solely with the soul of man, with man’s 
relation to his God. Its object is to bring to men righteousness, 
peace, and joy, and only as men come to possess these by the Holy 
Ghost are they incorporated in the kingdom of God. They only, 
then, are the kingdom of God who by the Holy Ghost possess right- 
eousness, peace, and joy. 

And now, what is that. righteousness, peace, and joy set 
imparted to man by the Holy Ghost, make him a member of the 
kingdom of God? The Church of Rome would have us understand 
the righteousness presented here and elsewhere as the gift of the 
Holy Ghost to be nothing more than power for righteousness, and 
hence, in the end, the righteousness which is the result of the ful- 
filment of God’s Law by man himself through the power of the 
Holy Ghost. But who that has read St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans knows not that St.Paul most distinctly and emphatically 
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declares it not in the power of even him who has been regenerated 
and renewed by the Holy Ghost to fulfil God’s Law, and thus secure 
for himself that righteousness which alone can satisfy God’s justice 
and effect reconciliation of man with God. Does he not confess con- 
cerning himself: “The good that I would I do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I do,” and then cry out: “O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 

Yet does he immediately after this bitter lamentation declare: 
“There is, therefore, now no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus.” Why? Because “Christ is the end of the Law 
for righteousness to every one that believeth’; because, “while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” For this reason he declares 
that “to him that worketh not, but believeth that God justifieth the 
ungodly, to him faith is counted for righteousness.” None but 
perfect righteousness can satisfy the God of perfect righteousness. 
That righteousness no man can attain by efforts of his own. That 
righteousness, however, Christ has wrought for us by His voluntary, 
vicarious obedience and suffering. That righteousness is offered to 
all mankind as a free gift in Christ and by His Gospel. And it is 
that righteousness we come to possess through the faith in Christ 
engendered in us by the Holy Ghost. With that righteousness is 
given us peace with God and therefore, too, joy in the Lord. Thus 
are we made members of the kingdom of heaven, justified, reconciled, 
free and happy children of God. 

The kingdom of God is then surely God’s creation, the product 
of the Holy Ghost, not of man, neither wholly nor in any measure 
whatsoever. 

They who by the Holy Ghost have been made members of God’s 
kingdom are indeed commissioned by the Lord to provide for the 
external ministration of the means by which the Holy Ghost does 
His glorious and gracious work; yet is it the Holy Ghost only who 
performs the marvelous and miraculous work of leading men to 
faith in Christ, implanting them in Christ. 

But some one might say: . Until now you have entirely ignored 
the words of St. Paul in which he declares him acceptable unto God 
and approved of men who in these things serves Christ, and his 
exhortation: “Let us therefore follow after the things which make 
for peace, and things wherewith one may edify another.” Does not 
St. Paul, after all, by these words declare the essential thing in God’s 
kingdom to be service rendered unto Christ and our brethren? Nay, 
he does not. But he does declare such service inseparable from 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. Mark you, none 
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but the recipients of the Holy Ghost and His gifts of righteousness, 
peace, and joy can render acceptable service unto God or Christ. 
For how could any service be acceptable to God that does not proceed 
from true love and fear and trust in Him? But how is it possible 
for men to truly love, fear, and trust in God who have not come 
to know and acknowledge, honor and worship Him according to 
His true being, His holiness and righteousness, His grace and 
merey; who still, being unreconciled to Him in their hearts, are 
animated by nothing but enmity against Him; who still are under 
His curse and wrath? 

But inseparable is true service of Christ and fellow-man from 
the faith in Christ, whereby the Holy Ghost makes us possessors of 
righteousness, peace, and joy, because the redemption wrought for us 
by Christ includes also the redemption from the love and bondage 
of sin. Converted to faith in Christ, we are truly redeemed unto 
God and restored to the true love of God. Converting us unto 
Christ, the Holy Ghost takes possession of our soul, becomes its 
master. We therefore, cannot but follow in the footsteps of our 
Lord and Savior. Our desires now are all Godward. And loving 
God, we cannot but love our fellow-men, since this is the will of the 
Lord revealed unto us. Thus does righteousness of life always and 
inevitably follow the righteousness of faith. Believers in Christ, 
we are constrained to: make evident in all our life the righteousness, 
peace, and joy which are ours through the Holy Ghost, constrained 
to manifest in all our life our new mind, the Christ-mind, and so 
constrained to follow after the things which make for peace and 
for the edification of our brethren. Hence can we not but be bene- 
factors of mankind, the enemies of all that is evil and hurtful, the 
promoters and fosterers of all that makes for the glory of the 
Savior and the temporal and eternal good of mankind. 

Behold, then, the ineffable glory of the kingdom of God, its 
true character, mission, and purpose! Learn to distinguish well 
between its real essence and the mere outward form of its appearance, 
between the kernel and the shell in which it is embodied. Permit 
not your mind and heart to be diverted from that which is for you 
of paramount importance. Seek first and above all your soul’s salva- 
tion, righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. Then will 
your life surely prove itself acceptable unto God and approved of 
men, for then, impelled by the Holy Ghost and your new spiritual 
nature, you will inevitably and resolutely give heed to the apostle’s 
admonition, and follow after those things which make for peace and 
‘the upbuilding and betterment of your fellow-men. The hope of the 
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world is the kingdom of God and its expansion. No other force 
there is that can purge mankind of the leaven of selfishness, malice, 
and wickedness, and sweeten it with the leaven of true piety, brotherly 
love, sincerity, and truth. 

O Lord, in merey make and keep us all members of Thy King- 
dom of Righteousness, Peace, and Joy in the Holy Ghost! Amen. 


III. 


Gal. 6,6.7: “Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 


In Curist BrLovep : — 

What is there in a name? Ofttimes very much. Have you 
ever examined the names of the various denominations? If so, then 
you have discovered that not a few refer to the peculiar polity of the 
respective Churches. Significant, by comparison, is the fact that the 
Church of the Reformation called itself the Evangelical or Gospel 
Church. Thereby the Lutherans, as they were called by the Roman- 
ists, proclaimed to the world that the paramount issue for them, 
and between them and Rome, was not any question of church- 
government, but the true content of Christ’s Gospel. More specifically 
stated, the question was as to Christ’s answer to that prime question 
in all religion: How does sinful man get right with his God? or, to 
use the term employed by St. Paul, How is the sinner justified before 
God? The answer given by St. Paul in Rom. 3 we all know: “There ~ 
is no difference; for all have sinned and come short of the glory of ~~ 
_ God, being justified freely by His grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.... Therefore we conclude that a man is 
justified by faith, without the deeds of the Law.” Ever since its 
birth the Lutheran Church has clung to the name Evangelical, that 
the world might know that the prime issue for which it stands is still 
the pure Gospel of Christ and the cardinal Gospel-truth that we 
are restored to divine kinship and the heritage of eternal life by 
the grace of God.alone, by faith in Christ alone. 

In opposition to this doctrine the Roman Catholic Church has 
ever maintained that man is justified and saved, not by God’s grace 
alone, and hence not by faith in Christ alone, but by faith and 
man’s own deeds, done through the power given him by faith — 
in Christ. % 

Moreover, the Romanists have ever charged the Gospel-teachings m | 
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as maintained by the Lutheran Church to be equivalent to the preach- 
ing of license, freedom to sin; the absence of all necessity for good 
works on the part of the believers, must lead to loose and vicious 
living, thus making a mockery of the Law of God. 

But just as little as liberty otherwise means license and anarchy, 
so little does the perfect spiritual liberty, given us by faith in 
Christ, spell, or lead to, moral license and spiritual anarchy. 

There is a necessity for all Christians, not despite, but because 
freemen of God they are through faith in Christ, to be intent on 
doing God’s will, sowing not unto the flesh, but unto the Spirit. 

It is this St. Paul presents to us in our text, and it is this we 
mean to study to-day. Our theme reads: 


THE NECESSITY OF A OCHRISTIAN’S BEING EVER INTENT 
ON SOWING NOT TO THE FLESH, BUT TO THE SPIRIT. 


Stern words are these St. Paul addresses to the Christians of 
Galatia: “Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” Startling and strangely 
contradictory these words might appear to him who had, in the 
preceding chapter, read these words by the same apostle to the self- 
same Galatians: “Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made you free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage.... Christ is become of no effect to you, whosoever 
of you are justified by the Law; ye are fallen from grace,” unless 
he had also carefully noted the subsequent declaration of St. Paul: 
“For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision nor uncirecumcision availeth 
anything, but faith which worketh by love.” Does the apostle by 
these last words revoke what he had said before, and thus deny 
salvation to be by faith alone? Nay; but he does bring out this 
fact that there is no such thing as a living faith in Christ which 
is not active by love. 

St. Paul had good and valid reason for warning the Galatians 
against their allowing themselves to be entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage through the false belief that, after all, one must be 
justified by the Law, by one’s own obedience to the Law. And he 
had equally good and valid reason for addressing to them the stern 
admonition contained in our text. History has furnished abundant 
proof how hard it is for men to grasp and hold fast the fundamental 
truth that Christ has wrought for us a perfect liberty from all the 
Law of God and all the curse and penalty of sin, and that this 
liberty is ours, a free gift of God, if we but by faith accept Christ 
as our Mediator and Savior. Likewise, experience shows that there 
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is a positive and constant danger of Christians’ being seduced into 
a misinterpretation of the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, 
thereby making it a cloak of license, a cover and excuse for indif- 
ference to a godly life. Whether or no the Galatians had succumbed 
to such temptation, the apostle, like a good soul-shepherd, sets before 
them the whole truth in Christ, and warns them against all pitfalls 
and self-deception. ‘ 

Saved by grace, and grace alone, it yet remains true that what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Whatsoever a man 
soweth he soweth either to the flesh or to the Spirit. And he that 
soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, while he 
that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 
These are the facts and this the immutable law of God. 

But here arises the question: Can any one who is still an un- 
regenerate child of the flesh sow otherwise than to the flesh? 
Certainly not. That is why we read in the Scriptures that what- 
soever cometh not of faith is sin. It is only the living faith in 
Christ, engendered in man by the Holy Ghost, which enables him 
to be active in love and sow unto the Spirit; and love only is accept- 
able service to God, the fulfilment of His Law. He that hath not 
the Spirit of Christ, declares St. Paul, is none of His. 

But what about him who, regenerated by the Holy Ghost, has 
entered into the liberty of Christ? He is, indeed, free from all the 
Law and every blot of sin in God’s own sight, restored to all the 
rights of kinship and to eternal life. He has salvation as a free 
gift, and can in no wise earn it by deeds or sacrifices of his own. 
But such a one is also freed from the love and dominion of sin. 
He is, as St. Paul says, a new creature in Christ. He has a new 
mind, the true child-mind, love for God. Such a one is filled and 
governed by the Spirit of Christ. True to his new nature and mindful 
of his relation to God, he cannot do otherwise than sow to the 
Spirit and be intent on doing so. Were he to do otherwise, he would 
commit the very sin of Adam and Eve, wilfully cast away the liberty 
given him through Christ, wilfully return, as to the service of Satan, 
so also under the bondage of Satan. For whom a man wilfully 
serves, his slave he makes himself. 

But why, then, this very earnest and impressive admonition 
addressed to Christians? The answer was given by St. Paul to the 
Galatians in these words: “For this I say, then, Walk in the Spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; and these are 
contrary the one to the other, so that ye do not the things that ye 
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would.” While the unconverted man is all flesh, the Christian is 
not all Spirit. The flesh still clings to him and forever wars against 
the Spirit. Hence is the Christian constantly beset by the danger 
of being overpowered by the flesh and led into doing that which 
as a redeemed and sanctified child of God he would not. Hence 
the Christian life is and must be an unremitting struggle against 
the flesh. And because there is a possibility and danger of the 
Christian’s tiring of this struggle, growing weak and giving up the 
fight against the flesh, he needs, as constant spiritual refreshing and 
strengthening, so, too, continual admonition and warning. 

Redeemed unto God and led by the Spirit, we can and must 
fight against the flesh, all temptation and all sin, and can and must 
sow unto the Spirit. We can and must live unto God. We can and 
must serve the Lord in holiness and righteousness. We can and must 
be diligent in good works and eager to grow richer and stronger in 
every Christian virtue. True children of God, we can perform our 
child-duty, and must find therein our joy. And since the Law: of 
God reveals unto us the will and pleasure of our heavenly Father, 
we, though no longer under the Law, cannot but follow it as our 
divinely given guide, the revelation of our Father’s holy will. Life 
for us is seedtime. Like unto the Master, life for us can only 
mean service and sacrifice. Our one aim in life must be to glorify 
our God and Savior, to manifest the power of His redeeming and 
sanctifying grace in all our character and conduct, and to win for 
Him ever more souls who with us shall praise Him for His righteous- 
ness and His mercy, worship and honor Him as the one Lord over 
' all. Loving God, we must also love our neighbor, seek to have God’s 
will done in him, by his conversion unto Christ, and through him, 
by the sanctification of his soul. We must walk im the footsteps of 
Him whom we extol as our Redeemer and our Lord. We must _ 
endeavor to have His life, love, and power reflected in our own. 

Therefore, sowing unto the Spirit means vastly more than mere 
decency in conduct and making charitable donations. It means the 
consecration of one’s whole life to Him who, as St. Paul says, died 
for us that we who live should not live unto ourselves, but unto 
_ Him who died for us and rose again. 

' You are not saved by your deeds, your character, conduct, and 
life, but only by faith in Christ. He that hath not this faith can 
sow only unto the flesh, and of the flesh will he reap corruption, which 
means temporal and eternal ruin and woe. Of such Christ says that 
they will be cast into the outer darkness, where there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. And the more selfish, carnal, and vicious 
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the life the slaves of the flesh have led, the greater will be their 
punishment in eternity. 

By the Law will all men be judged. For this very reason only 
the believers in Christ will enter into eternal life, since no perfect 
righteousness is attainable to man except that wrought for all the 
world by His vicarious obedience and suffering. Yet, as the servants 
of the flesh will be punished in the measure of their malefactions, 
so will the servants of the Spirit be rewarded in the measure of the 
seed sown by them to the Spirit. 

Let no one, therefore, delude himself with the thought that he 
is or can be a child of God and enter life everlasting if he have not 
a faith active in love, if he be not intent always on sowing to 
the Spirit! 

And now, my friends, let me ask, How has it been with you? 
Have you by the grace of God accepted Christ in true faith as your 
Savior and Lord, become a new creature, led by the Spirit? And 
have you always, by the power given you through the Spirit, fought 
determinedly and persistently the flesh and its lusts, and always been 
intent on sowing to the Spirit? Have you always sought to glorify 
God in all your life, to reproduce in all your life the life of the 
Savior? Has life here below been for you a seedtime for eternity, 
and can you confidently look forward to a rich reaping in heaven? 

O the glory and joy of a life truly spent as a seedtime for 
eternity! God give us a living faith in Christ, and grant that we 
be ever eager to prove our faith by a life of loving service and self- 
denying sacrifice for God and all our fellow-men! Amen. 


IV. 
Matt. 22, 29: “Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God.” 


In Curist Betovep: — 


The world has been “marred, muddled, and. lacerated” not by — 
the war alone. The war, in fact, was itself only an effect, not 
a cause. Back of the war, as its true cause, lies that destruction of 
all genuine religion, faith, and morality wrought by the two evil — 
forces which dominated the pre-war age — materialistic science and — 
rationalistic philosophy.. You know what havoc they had wrought — 
even within many Christian Churches, /how they had undermined all — 
faith in the Bible and all divine authority, and caused men, like © 
Pontius Pilate of old, to ask with a sneer, “What is truth?” You | 
now behold what wreck and ruin they ‘have wrought in the world 
politically, industrially, economically, and socially. 
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Such is the destructive force of error; and rationalism is error. 
Very, pertinent, therefore, to these days is the study to which Jesus 
invites us by the words of our text, addressed, as they were, to the 
rationalists of His day. It is 


THE STUDY OF THE POISON OF ERROR; ITS CAUSE AND 
ITS CURL. 


The words of Jesus are a crushing charge, a damning denuncia- 
tion. They were hurled into the teeth of certain of the Sadducees. 
Indignantly would these men have resented any insinuation that 
they were not honest seekers after truth. Yet were they rationalists, 
who refused to accept any teaching upon authority not comprehensible 
to their reason. Thus they denied the resurrection of the dead. 
On this occasion they had come to Jesus to demonstrate the un- 
tenability of such a teaching and belief. They told Him of a woman 
who had been married to seven brothers in succession, and then 
asked Him: “In the resurrection, whose wife shall she be of the 
seven?” Jesus’ answer was given in the words of our text. Very 
bright and logical they thought themselves to be, but Jesus convicts 
them of ignorance, of stupid and rebellious pride. His charge Jesus 
presses home with these words: ‘For in the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are ‘as the angels in heaven. 
But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read 
that which was spoken unto you by God, saying: I am the God of 
Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob? God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living.” . What, then, did Christ 
declare to be the cause of error in the Sadducees? Presumptuous 
pride, manifesting itself in the neglect of a careful study of the 
Seriptures and humble acceptance of its plain teachings, and in 
the limiting of God’s power to the measure of their own little minds. 
And that is the cause of all error in religion. 

However true it may be that men -hunger to know the truth in 


all things, it is equally true that the carnal mind is enmity against 


God, proud in its own conceit, and unwilling to submit even to the 
authority of God. Of Adam and Eve, the first errorists, we are 
told that they, too, had the desire of knowledge.’ Yet was it none 


the Jess a rebellious desire, in that they wanted to know what they 


believed God to have hidden from them. And with that desire, 


we are told, went the desire to be like unto God. This is the common 


trait of all men, born flesh of the flesh, of all errorists. They refuse 
_to humble themselves under God, to be satisfied with His mere Word, 


and to take their reason captive under that Word. Your ration- 
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alistic, infidel scientist, even though he call himself a theologian, 
frankly admits this. Very blandly he tells you that he will accept 
nothing on authority, that for him nothing can be truth unless 
established and verified to the satisfaction of his own reason. He will 
not even allow that God is able to perform any miracles, because, if 
he were to do this, he would find himself compelled to admit that 
God is beyond the reach of his reason in that He can do things out- 
side of the laws of nature established by Himself. Is it not the 
same conceit and self-deification we find in the Pope, who arrogates 
to himself the exclusive right of interpreting the Word of God, and 
hence defining all divine truth, thus, in effect, usurping the authority 
of God within the hearts of his followers, and making them all his 
servile slaves? Is it not the same pride, which has caused the many 
deplorable divisions in the Evangelical and Protestant Church, since 
nothing else is the cause of these many divisions but. the refusal 
to accept the plain words of the Scriptures in their natural, literal 
sense, and the insistence that, since God had given us reason as well 
as the Scriptures, it is right so to interpret, or rather, as St. Peter 
puts it, to wrest the Scriptures as to make their teachings con- 
formable and palatable to reason? Examine whatever division in the 
Church of Christ you will, always you will find the cause to be the 
pride of carnal reason, which, with respect to the Bible as a whole 
or some teaching of the Bible, refuses to humble itself under God, 
and, in the words of St. Paul, balks at taking reason captive under 
the obedience of Christ. 

Nor need I refer you to others. Examine yourself, and always 
you will find your reason rising in rebellion against the authority 
of God, against accepting of His Word that which your reason cannot 
rhyme or fathom. All divine revelation, every article of our Christian 
faith is a mystery, incomprehensible to human reason. Hence may 
it not surprise us to see every article of our Christian faith assailed 
in turn and rejected by those who lift their own reason above. God. 

Yet, what greater folly is there than the pride of human reason 
setting itself up against God and His Word as the judge of what 
is true and can be, and what not! Was it not this which Jesus 
impressed on the Sadducees when He said to them: “Ye know not the 
power of God”? Must not sane reason itself perceive how inane is 
the attempt of man to explore the mind of God, the deep things of 
the Spirit of God, as Paul calls them, to explore heaven and earth, 
and through his own reason divine the way of salvation decreed by 
God in the hidden chambers of His heart, or to measure the infinite 
power of God, and hence determine with the little plummet of his 
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own created mind what God may do or not do! Presumptuous pride, 
blind enmity of the carnal mind is the cause of all error in religion 
and of all division in Christ’s Church. Unless you clearly perceive 
this fact, there is no hope for you to escape from error, and to become 
a helper in the removal of error. No cure can be effected unless 
the malady be first rightly diagnosed and understood. But having 
diagnosed the disease, what is the cure? 

Jesus’ answer is given in the words of our text: “Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God.” No one will question 
that these words of Jesus are applicable to all who have been caught 
in errer. What is the cure prescribed here by the great Teacher 
of Truth? First of all, that we ponder well and learn to acknowl- 
edge humbly and unqualifiedly the infinite power of God, great beyond 
all the power of human comprehension. Secondly, that we then 
learn to bow our proud minds in humble submission under the 
self-revelation of God, His holy Word, study it diligently and care- 
fully, and accept with implicit faith what therein we found taught, 
and as therein taught. : 

It should not seem a hard thing for any one to overcome the 
pride of reason. What mysteries are there not within the world 
within which we move, which, despite all study and research, no 
human mind has ever been able to explain! What mysteries are 
there not within ourselves, which make a mockery of all the 
pretense of human learning and wisdom! Again, who that has 
carefully studied history has not only come to see that a higher 
power than that of man shapes the destinies of men and of nations, 
but also found himself compelled to exclaim with St. Paul: “O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out!” Yet it is not in the power of man to throw off and success- 
fully to resist the pride of reason, as little as man can rid himself 
of original sin or the enmity against God which exists in every mind 
of man born flesh of flesh. How, then, shall that pride be overcome 
and be kept in captivity ? 

You may have noticed that in dissecting Christ’s answer to the 
Sadducees I reversed the order followed by Christ. This was done 
merely for a clear setting forth of tle two parts of the answer. 
Significant it is that Christ first charged the Sadducees with not 
knowing the Scriptures. Therein is taught us a most valuable and 
- necessary truth. God only can wean us from the pride of reason. 
God only can give us that humility which truly acknowledges, adores, 
and worships His infinite power, and hence bows itself under His 
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authority and Word. And this God does only by His Word, the 
Scriptures. By no other means has He promised us His grace; by 
no other means has He promised us the gift of His Holy Spirit, who 
alone can effect in us the mighty spiritual change from carnal pride 
and rebellion to godly humility, to cheerfully submissive faith. 

Therefore, would you escape error, and remain free from error, 
free from all carnal and presumptuous pride, then put yourself under 
the influence of the Spirit, and bury your soul in the Holy Scriptures. 
There is no other way, even as Jesus declared that there is no other 
way to come to the Father except by Him, and again: “The words 
that I speak, they are spirit and life.” 5 

By the words of our text Christ binds us to the Scriptures, if 
we would know the truth and escape error, and binds us to acknowl- 
edge and accept no revelation or authority in religious or spiritual 
matters outside of the Scriptures. To the Sadducees Jesus did not 
say: “You have failed to consult the high priest, the Sanhedrin, 
or some other human authoritative interpreter of the Scriptures.” 
Nor did He bid them wait for some Mrs. Eddy with her “Key to 
the Scriptures”; neither did He bid them place themselves en rapport 
with departed spirits through some spiritist medium. Nay, He 
upbraided them simply for not knowing the Scriptures, because they 
had not sat down to a reverent, diligent, and careful study of the 
Scriptures. 

No guide, no interpreter, is needed for the Scripture. Its words 
are plain, simple, direct. Study its clear passages, and in the light 
of these you will soon come to a sure understanding of those more 
difficult. All essential truths are presented in the Bible in language 
simple enough for any ordinary mind to understand with certainty. 
What is needed is that we study the Bible, study it with diligence and 
care, and with all humility, always keeping before our mind the 
infinite power and wisdom of God, and hence not permitting reason 
either to lift itself up above the Word of the Lord or in any .way 
to wrest .it. 

This is the way to escape from, and keep clear of, error, to come 
to the knowledge of the heavenly truth, which alone saves and 
sanctifies sinful man. And this is the only way in which a truly 
» God-pleasing and blessed union within the Church of Christ can be 
brought about. Christ corroborates this in those words known to 
you all: “If ye continue in My Word, then are ye My disciples 


indeed; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make q 


you free.” ; 
If sincere in your desire for your soul’s freedom and salvation, 
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and sincerely desirous for the greatest blessing to come upon all 
your fellow-men, then flee error by adhering in humility and fidelity 
to the Seriptures, and then seek to persuade all men to join you in 
humble and sincere submission to the inerrant and infallible Word 
of God. O Lord, enlighten us with the light of Thy grace, and fill 
us with the power of Thy Holy Spirit that from all error we may 
remain free, and persevere in the way of truth unto the end. In Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 
V. 

John 18, 36. 387: “Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world. 
If My kingdom were of this world, then would My disciples fight that 
I should not be delivered to the Jews; but now is My kingdom not from 
hence. Pilate therefore said unto Him, Art Thou a king, then? Jesus 
answered, Thou sayest that I am a king. To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth My voice.” 


Iy Curist BELOVED: — 


Who that has ever seen the famous painting by Munkacsy of 
the scene recorded in our text can forget it! What a dramatic scene 
it is! Face to face we see the representative of the mighty Roman 
Empire, embracing the whole then known world, and Him who the 
night before had brought down on His head the sentence of death 
by the highest court of the Jews, the Sanhedrin, because under oath 
He had declared Himself the Son of the living God. What a humilia- 
tion for Him who is the Lord over all, “the Lord, our Righteousness,” . 
as Jeremiah called Him; to be haled before the tribunal of a mere 
creature, and a pagan infidel at that, upon the charge of conspiracy 


and rebellion against the established civil powers! Lowly and meek 


is Jesus in His outward appearance, proud and grim Pontius Pilate. 
Yet is there that in Jesus which impressed even His stern pagan 
judge with the fact of His being a truly mysterious and a truly | 
majestic personage. Oh, if Pontius Pilate had only known who it 
was that stood before him, how quickly he must have abandoned 
the réle of the judge! 

It was a serious charge the Jews preferred against Jesus. It was 
a mightier issue Jesus brought to the fore when to Pontius Pilate 
He said: “My kingdom is not of this world.” Pontius Pilate did 
not grasp the import of Jesus’ answer, as is evident from his sneering 
reply, “What is truth?” And how different the history of these past 


nineteen hundred years. would have been if the nations, rulers, and 
‘statesmen of this world, and proud and ambitious ecclesiastics had 
either not failed to grasp the true import of these words of Jesus or 
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not wilfully and maliciously bid defiance to the injunction made 
by them. = 

And still these words are of momentous significance for mankind. 
Still the history of the world will be shaped and the fate of nations 
and individuals determined for better or for worse, as statesmen and 
churchmen either abide by, or violate, the truth and principle enun- 
ciated by Jesus in these words. 

Worthy of the most profound contemplation are these words of - 
Jesus by all men, in all places, and in all ages. Let us now consider 
them under the heading: 

THE FACT AND ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


Most distinctly Jesus in His answer to Pontius Pilate declares 
Himself a king with a kingdom here on earth. Yet does He with 
strong emphasis declare His kingdom not of this world. Therein 
lies His refutation of the charge brought against Him by the Jews 
and the protestation that the kingdoms of the worid need not fear 
Him and His kingdom, because of its fundamentally different char- 
acter. No interference is there by His kingdom with the kingdoms 
of this world in their legitimate sphere, even though they exist within 
the same territory and number. among their subjects the same indi- 
viduals. Pontius Pilate was merely mystified by the declaration of 
Jesus. St. Paul tells us the reason why, when he says that spiritual 
things must be spiritually discerned. 

You are conversant with the kingdoms of this world or, as we 
should say, civil governments. You know their origin, their purpose, a 
the means properly employed by them, and the results they achieve. 
Do you, from the words of Jesus spoken to Pontius Pilate, perceive - 
how essentially different in all these things is the kingdom of Christ 
from the kingdoms of this world? 

The kingdoms of this world are the creations of men. Of His — 
kingdom Jesus declares Himself the sole Creator. The purpose of — 
the kingdoms of this world is limited to the things of this world, © 
to the outward conduct of men toward men, the temporal welfare of 
all, as determined by the enjoyment of equal justice, equal rights, | 
and equal opportunities. The purpose of Christ’s kingdom is em- 
bodied in Himself and His message of truth. It is to bring men 4 
back to their heavenly Father and all the happiness, freedom, and 
holiness contingent on, and secured by, a right relation of man to 
His Maker. Clearly does this appear when alongside of Christ’s ~ 
words in our text you place that other declaration of His: “I am _ 
the Way, and the Truth, and the Life; no man cometh unto the — 
Father but by Me.” The kingdoms of this world are reared by, and ~ 
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rest on, physical force. His kingdom Christ declares to be the product 
of His witness, the truth taught by Him, His Word. “Every one 
that is of the truth heareth My voice.” Elsewhere He said: “Except 
a man be born again, he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” Behold, 
then, the wonderful power exercised by Him through His Word 
and the wonderful change effected thereby in sinful man. By nothing 
but His Word, the truth, does He rule, sustain, expand His kingdom. 
His subjects hear His voice, render Him willing, joyous obedience 
in all things. He that hath not the Spirit of Christ, says St. Paul, 
is none of His. They that are His are ruled by His Spirit, are of 
one spirit, one mind. Therefore they rejoice in doing His will; there- 
fore is the life of Christ reproduced in them; therefore, in the words 
of St.John, they one and all are priests and kings in God’s sight. 
Powerfully does Jesus stress the fact that all employment of physical 
force and every appeal to it is excluded from His kingdom. “If My 
kingdom were of this world, My disciples should fight that I should: 
not be delivered to the Jews; but now My kingdom is not from 
hence.” Not of this world is His kingdom; it is not only distinct 
and separate from all civil governments, it is essentially different 
in origin, character, purpose, the power by which it is ruled, and 
the means by which it gains its ends. It is a spiritual kingdom, 
and hence in no way interferes with the kingdoms of this world, 
in no way trespasses upon their sphere, is in no sense a rival of them 
or in opposition to them. And operating in an entirely different 
sphere, it does not come under the jurisdiction of civil government. 

This is the momentous fact set forth by Jesus in His answer to 
Pontius Pilate. , 

Now for the practical application of this momentous truth. 
Keeping in mind the circumstances under which Jesus addressed 
these words to the pagan Pilate, what a powerful appeal we perceive 
them to be for the winning of his soul! “I am the King and the 
Prophet of Truth, Pontius Pilate. He that is of the truth heareth 
My voice. Only they enter the kingdom that is not of this world, 
and hence are saved from this world, saved unto the glory and freedom 
of kinship with God, unto eternal life, who bow their souls under 
the scepter of My Word. Pontius Pilate, will not you accept the 
truth, submit to the power of the truth witnessed by Me?” That 
was the appeal Jesus made to Pontius Pilate. That same appeal 
He now makes to you. 

Again, considering the circumstances under which Jesus spoke 
these words, does He not command Pilate to keep his hands off the 
King and the kingdom not of this world, to beware of trespassing on 
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, 
a sphere outside of his legitimate jurisdiction, and thus becoming _ 
guilty of an abuse of his power and gross sacrilege? wy 

And does He not by these same words ery out to all the civil 
powers of the earth: Beware of confounding and commingling State ~— 
and Church!? What God hath ordained to be kept asunder do not 
you attempt to bind together. Let neither institution claim or 
exercise authority over the other, neither interfere with the other, 
neither be used against the other. 

The student of history knows how little heed civil powers have 
given to this exhortation of Jesus. Pontius Pilate did not permit 
himself to be deterred from dipping his unholy hands into the 
blood of Jesus. His innocence he confessed and hypocritically washed 
his hands of the murder of Jesus; yet for policy’s sake he decreed 
His crucifixion. Rather a mockery of all justice and the murder 
of an innocent man than that he should incur the enmity of the 
populace, have his own crimes shown up, and his position jeopardized. 
And how many the disciples of Jesus that have been cruelly per- 
secuted and brutally done to death on the charge that their faith, 
despite their acknowledged pure and innocent lives, made them ene- 
mies of the human race, a menace to society and to the existing 
government! And have not civil governments down to the present 
day, even in so-called democracies, either sought to dominate the 
Church and make it subservient to its purposes, — think of all the 
state-churches still in existence, — or else to persecute and crush the 
Chureh of Christ, especially when the Church has refused to turn 
traitor to its King and His Word of Truth, to prostitute its organiza- 
tions, influence, and means to unholy ends, and to permit the State 
to meddle with what lies wholly outside of its legitimate sphere and 
solely within the peculiar sphere of the Church, within the sphere 
of man’s relation to his God? 

Nor have there been wanting enemies of Christ, proud and 
ambitious ecclesiastics, who, having managed, by the perversion of 
Christ’s Gospel, to make themselves autocratic lords over Christ’s 
Church, turned the Church into a veritable kingdom of this world, 
arrogated to themselves the sovereignty and power of civil govern- 
ment, compelled the civil rulers to become their servants and slaves, 
to furnish the means for the external needs of the Church, and to 
wield the sword against all whom they had pronounced heretics and, 
as such, a menace to society. They, too, made a mockery of the — 
words of Christ: “My kingdom is not of this world.” Indeed, the 
history of the world runs red with the blood shed by statesmen and 3 
churchmen through the violation of these words of our Lord. 
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We Americans glory in our Federal Constitution and particularly 
over the embodiment, in the First Amendment, as a fundamental law 
of our land, the complete separation of State and Church. And 
nothing there is in our Constitution we should prize more highly, 
nothing which should evoke within us a greater love for, and a deeper 
loyalty to, our country. 

But, my friends, you are certainly cognizant of the fact that 
there are hosts of men and powerful organizations in our country 
that stand committed to principles and endeavors in direct conflict 
with Christ’s declaration: “My kingdom is not of this world.” Mén 
and organizations there are that openly advocate union of State and 
Church, demand for their own Church the support of the State and 
the suppression by the State of those who hold not what they define 
to be the truth in Christ. 

And other men and organizations there are that demand that 
the confession of Christ as the Lord of our nation be written into 
the Preamble of our Federal Constitution, and that the law of 
Christ be proclaimed as the supreme rule of our country. Every day 
we hear anew of their desperate efforts to have their own religious 
convictions forced upon all the people by civil enactments. And 
men and organizations there are that would force purely. religious 
organizations into the performance of work entirely within the 
province of the State, or would have them deprived of all consti- 
tutionally guaranteed liberty because of their refusal to fall in line 
with those who are intent on yoking together State and Church, or 
making the kingdom of Christ a kingdom of this world, either through 
a false subserviency of the Church to the State or the usurpation of 
the power of the State in the interest of the Church. 

Therefore I say unto you: Heed well the words of Jesus: “My 
kingdom is not of this world,” and heeding it, use all your power 
and influence against every effort made to confound and commingle 
the kingdom of Christ and the kingdoms of this world. 

Ignore not the personal appeal Christ, by the words of our text, 
makes to you as He made it to Pontius Pilate. Seek first the king- 
dom of God, knowing that thus only shall you become freemen of 
God, citizens of the one commonwealth that passeth not away. 
Be loyal to the King of Truth, to His kingdom, and to the truth 
He has given you in His Word. Loyal to Him, you cannot but be 
loyal to our great and beloved America, to its democracy and its 
liberties, and, above all, to the basic principle of a complete separation 
of State and Church. 

God bless our country, all its people, and all entrusted with the 
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high responsibility of administering its laws and employing its great 
powers for all that makes for equal justice to all and the temporal 
happiness of all. God prosper His kingdom of truth in our country 
and in every nation of the earth! God give us all to lay hold on and 
retain the freedom wherewith Christ has made us sinners free, and 
ever to enjoy unabridged the glorious liberties founded upon the 
complete separation of State and Church! God grant that one and 
all we may on the last day be found members of the kingdom which 
is not of this world, and hence shall also not pass away with this 
world, but shall endure through all eternity, the kingdom of perfect 
bliss and ineffable glory, the kingdom whose impregnable foundation 
is the blood of the Son of God shed for the redemption of all mankind 
on Calvary! Amen. 


New York, N. Y. Rev. WM. SCHOENFELD. 
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IT. 


The main aim of this monograph is to present the polemics 
of this earlier Neoplatonist against the essentials of the Chris- 
tian Gospel as directly and concisely as possible, a document 
of that spirit and of those times. I have, as intimated above, 
a very high opinion of the counter-critique and apology of the 
most learned of the Greek patristic writers. But we cannot 
write a book here. Still it would be a pity not to gather some 
precious sheaves in a field rarely cultivated by the average theo- 
logical reader, of data, utterances, matters, which illustrate the 
life of the Church about 250 A. D., and present her doctrine, 
as well as some conceptions perhaps more personally held by 
Origen of Alexandria. These data cannot always be woven 
into a larger unit of presentation, and many must stand by 
themselves. 

Celsus admitted (I, 27) that there were “some men of 
good character and capable and of good understanding” among 
the Christians; but most of them, he claimed, were plain folk 
and uncultured. “We of the Church,” Origen says, “hold the 
Decalog a divine injunction.” (II, 6.) We see also how Origen 
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conceives ecclesia (ekklesia): as “the commonwealth of God,” 
a spiritual one, set over against the civic and the political one 
in which it finds itself. We are told that the Christians care- 
fully test all neophytes, individually and specifically, and in- 
sist, as a preliminary of actual introduction, on spotless moral 
conduct. (III, 51.) The Christians mourn for the excommuni- 
cated as for dead. (Ibid.) Sermons before the church seem to 
be meant by “the discourses addressed to the general gather- 
ing” (en tows pros to koimon dialogois). (III, 52.) The aim 
and work of the Christian Church is summed up as the en- 
deavor “by means of the remedial art derived from the Logos 
(John 1) to treat [as being spiritually ailing] every rational 
being, and bring it into close relations (otkeiosat) with God, 
who created all things.” (III, 54.) Often women were con- 
verted through the church from wantonness (akolasia) and from 
the mania for spectacles, dancing, and superstition. (III, 56.) 
“We call men to live really in the sight of God.” (III, 57.) 

Origen’s reference to Peter’s famous confession of our 
Lord’s Sonship of God is clearly so made (VI, 77) that it is 
the confession on which the Church of Christ is built, and ever 
will be built, not the sacerdotal person of Peter, as the founder 
of a hierarchical dynasty, let alone any chain of successors. 
In saying: “We who are of the Church whose name is taken 
from Christ alone,” he distinguishes the orthodox Church from 
Gnostic sects. (VIII,26.) Sundays, Easter (Pascha), Pente- 
cost, and days of “preparation” in the Christian year are men- 
tioned. (VIII, 22.) The Eucharist is referred to as “eating 
of the flesh of the Word.” (Zbid.) In Christian burial the 
body is honored as having been the instrument (organon) of 
the rational soul. (VIII, 30.) No language as yet is canonic 
in divine service or prayer; God understands them all. Nor 
is there a trace as yet of any intercession of saints. ( VIII, 37.) 
“We do not swear by the Fortune of an emperor as [we do] 
not by. any other being reputed a god.” (VIII, 65.)— Pagan 
religion Origen repeatedly calls “the godless polytheism.” (I, 1; 
BEIT, 73.) 
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As to Origen’s specific personality, with all his wonderful 
Biblical erudition and the admirable skill with which he cites 
it, there are some Platonic elements in him, and in his attempt 
to comprehend God, the soul, the world, though not nearly as 
much as in his preceptor, Clement. On the other hand, by his 
very work of making rejoinder to the Platonist Celsus, is he 
driven to assert and differentiate the Christian position. “We 
[Christians] state that human nature is not sufficing in any 
manner whatsoever to seek God and find Him clearly, if not 
aided by Him who is sought for.” (VII, 42.) He also quotes 
in his critique of Celsus Matt. 11,27: “No man knoweth the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
Him,” and that the recognition of God comes to the soul through 
some divine grace (thea tini charitr). (VII, 44.) While there 
is before Origen’s mind the famous passage in Plato’s Phaedrus 
(247, a—c), he goes on to say that the soul of the Christian has 
learned to seek from Jesus nothing small, 7. e., nothing pertain- 
ing to the domain of the sensuous (aistheton), “but only the 
great and truly divine things, all those things which, when 
given by God, contribute to make the journey to the bliss with 
Him [attained] through His Son, who is the ‘Word of God.” 
(VII, 44, fin.) ; 

In casting a broad view over the Mediterranean world and 
the Church, Origen speaks particularly of the moral regenera- 
tion accomplished by the Gospel, the devotion and courage of 
martyrdom, and the speed with which the Christian doctrine 
and profession had spread, and this in spite of emperors and 
proconsuls. (I, 27.) Elsewhere, after referring to the benef- 
icent wonderworkers of Greek mythology, whose achievements 
gained them divine honors with the Hellenes: “But we our- 
selves say that the achievement of Jesus is that which the entire 
inhabited earth of mankind holds, where there are sojourning 
the churches of God [established] through Jesus, [churches con- 
stituted of men] who have changed [reformed] out of innumer- 
able evils” (or forms of moral depravity). (I, 67.) Neither 
Celsus nor the followers of Simon Magus “have been able to 
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perceive how Jesus, as the good husbandman [Jas. 5, 7], has 
been able to sow the seed in the greater part of the Hellenic 
and the non-Hellenic world, and fill it with doctrines which 
change the soul from all evil, and lead it up to the Creator of 
the universe.” (V,62.) One sees Plato in the hands mainly of 
scholars only (philologon), whereas the works of Epictetus are 
admired by those who have an inclination for, and perceive 
from them, moral betterment. 

As for persecutions, Celsus himself (I,8) in his day had 
expressed, as we saw, high admiration for the consistency of 
martyrs, their death, as Origen (1,26) intimates, being, as a 
rule, due to the fact that they refused to forswear or deny Jesus. 
Origen claims divine grace or power for this (I, 26), which 
deists like Gibbon do not believe. 

As to the persistent charges made against the Christians 
(cf. Minucius Felix) of shocking immoralities practised by 
them in their nocturnal assemblies,”) Origen says that the Jews 
were mainly responsible therefor. He states that “at the be- 
ginning of the teaching of Christianity they [the Jews] scat- 
tered evil reputation upon the discourse,” viz., as to slaughter- 
ing an infant, and committing indiscriminate debauchery in 
darkness, “which evil reputation curiously long ago took pos- 
session of every one, persuading strangers to the Word that such 
are the Christians.” (VI, 27; ef. VI, 40.) 

We have no space here merely to enumerate the data 
abounding in this treatise which show how familiar Origen 
was with all the schools of Greek philosophy, and how ably he 
asserted the Christian theology as over against them all. He 
discerns the pantheism of the Stoic system and of Platonists 
(V,7), and charges the schools with consummate impotence be- 
 eause of their failing to remove idolatry from the Hellenic 
world (V,43). 

As regards the Scriptures, we must content ourselves with 
citations just sufficient to enable us to perceive his own position 


4 26) Cf. my study, “Stoicism and Christianity,” Biblical Review, July, 
ey 1917. F 
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and convictions. He says (1,44) that it was the same divine 
Spirit who taught Moses his older history, beginning with Orea- 
tion, down to Abraham, and also taught the writers of the 
Gospels. The latter writers he characterizes elsewhere as fol- 
lows: “We trust also the purpose of those who wrote the 
Gospels, recognizing the care and conscientiousness revealed in 
their writings, and having nothing spurious, and haphazard 
(kybeutikon), and invented, and cunning,” nothing like the 
sophistry of the Greeks or the rhetoric in the courts. Christ, 
he believes, availed Himself of just such plain and unsophisti- 
cated men as teachers of his doctrine “that there might be no 
room for any suspicion of plausible quibbles.” (III,39.) But 
it is essential that one should actually follow Christ to have 
one’s spiritual eyes opened to the loftiness of the Gospel. 
(VI,77.) There is indeed a Mount of Transfiguration even 
now for the Christian believer. (Ibid.) Of John’s Gospel, as 
over against the others, he speaks with strong feeling, and ex- 
pounds John 21, 25: “And there are also many other things 
which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every 
one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain the 
books that should be written.” Origen takes this as meaning 
not the number of the books, but the grandeur of the subject- 
matter.”) 

As for Origen’s itch for hidden or subtle meanings, for 
what we may call a kind of esoteric exegesis, it is a trait re- 
corded insall books about the earlier Christian Church. At 
the same time, clearness (sapheneia), he says, is the great aim 
to be gained by the expounder. He seeks those “who are able 
to follow the elucidation of the passages with hidden meanings 
(ton ainigmaton), and those things stated with concealment 
(met epikrypseos) in the Law and the Prophets and the 


27) This verse, John 21, 25, is not in the Sinaiticus ~*. But this 
attestation by Origen antedates the Sinaiticus at least a full century. 
In Dr. Westcott’s General Survey of the History of the Canon of the New 
Testament (seventh edition, London, 1896), in his Index II, “A Synopsis 
of the Historical Evidence for the Books of the New Testament,” under 
“Gospel of St. John,” the name of Origen is not met with. 
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Gospels.” (III, 74.) The expression, “the purpose of God’s 
Word” (do boulema tow theiou logow), is very common with 
him. The grave danger of discovering allegory overmuch I need 
not urge upon the readers of this monograph. Little doubt that 
the Jewish philosopher Philo (fl.40 A. D.), as he, through his 
exegetical method, influences Clement of Alexandria, so, too, 
the latter’s pupil Origen. Not only did the latter carry this 
principle of allegory to incredible excess, but, following Philo, 
claimed Plato to be a pupil of Moses (cf. our treatise of Origen, 
VI,7; on the literal and higher sense, VII, 20). Plato derived 
certain things from Isaiah. (VII,30; ef. VII, 59.) 


A further observation: The pagan world of critics calmly 
identified the Gnostics under the Antonines, and when Irenaeus 
was bishop of Lyons, with the Christians, whose great struggle 
then was (as we see in Irenaeus, in Clement of Alexandria, in 
Tertullian) to separate them from the Church, to deny them 
(whatever their claim of “higher insight,” or gnosis) the right 
to assume or hold the name of the Founder of the Church. 

As we observed above, Justin Martyr said (I. Apol., 26) 
that all “starting from these [Gnostic leaders and founders ] 
are called Christians.”” So did Celsus take them. Docetism *) 
is alluded to as heretical, but not so differentiated by Celsus. 
(11,16; IV,18.) Marcion and Valentinus rewrote and recast 
the Gospel, not the orthodox Christians. (II, 27.) Celsus seemed 
to know that there were certain sects denying that the coming of 
Jesus was foretold by the prophets, e. g., Marcion. (IV, 2.) 
Apelless an acquaintance of Marcion, and founder of a sect, 
called all Jewish scriptures myth. (V,54.) The Diagramma 
of the Ophites, as we saw, was treated by Celsus as a Christian 
work. (VI, 24—39; VII, 40 sqq.) Celsus really misunder- 
stood some Gnostic sects (in VI, 51). Further he quotes the 
severe attack on the Jewish Creator as an attitude of the Chris- 


28) The doctrine that our Lord’s body and bodily life, sufferings, 
death, were only phantasmal, a doctrine wide-spread in Asia in St. John’s 
last, years and the subsequent generation. See letters of Ignatius, passim. 
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tian Church, without knowing this to be the specific speculation 
of the heresiarch Marcion (VI, 53), and refers to the two gods 
of the latter (VI, 74), attacking as Christian a doctrine which 
the Christian Church disavowed. 

Again Celsus took as Christians those who denied that 
Christ was the Son of the Creator God, a position held by 
Marcion and many other Gnosties. (VIII, 14.) Emanations 
of Valentinus are referred to. (VI, 35.) All these Gnostics, 
Origen comprehends in the summary designation of hot hetero- _ 
doxot. (VI, 53.) | 

I have reserved for my conclusion |what is really the | 
greatest topic in my second part, viz., the Christology of Origen. 
Whence has “the ignoble Jesus” (as Celsus called him) gotten j 
the power to shake (sezsav) the entire inhabited earth of man- i 
kind? (1, 27.) “Ts it not wonderful that He overcame and was | 
able by His glory to rise above all the factors of ignominy, and — 
above all the men who at any time in history became famous? 
What is the fame of them all, individually or collectively, com- 
pared with His glory? And how did He persuade? Not as 
an autocrat, or as a robber chief training his followers against 
mankind, nor as a rich man giving gratuities to those who ap- — 
proach Him, ... but as teacher of the doctrine concerning the | 
universal God, and of the worship directed towards Him and 
(teacher) of every form of right living, who is able to bring | 
into close relation (otkeiosav) with the universal God those who ~ 
lived in accordance with Him.” “Why has not His crucifixion — 
smothered or extinguished His fame? Why, indeed (if He de- q 
ceived His disciples before His death), did not that death in- | 
duce His disciples to abandon the deception, and to condemn | 
Him who had deceived them?) (I, 30.) th 

Why did the disciples, if they had not seen Him risen © 
from the dead, nor were convinced that He was something more 
divine,”) in addition to this that they did not fear to suffer 


29) This entire passage belongs, if I may say so, or should belong, — 
to the Christian Apologetics of all time. 
30) than any merely human being. 
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the same things their Teacher did, and boldly confront the 
danger, leave their native places to teach, in conformity with 
the will of Jesus, the doctrine entrusted to them by Him? It 
must have been a mighty force of persuasion that made them 
do it, when there was no material inducement, no worldly 
motive whatsoever that could come into play then. Not only 
did they present to the Jews that He was the Messiah promised 
by the prophets of old, but they also proclaimed to the pagan 
world that He who a short time before had been crucified had 
voluntarily (hekon) taken upon Himself this death in behalf 
of the entire race of mankind. (I, 31.) 

Always did Jesus check His own reputation or the spread 
thereof; His service and work was a commentary on John 5, 31: 
“Tf I bear witness of Myself, My witness is not true.” It was 
through His works that He wished to reveal Himself as the 
Messiah rather than by His discourse. (1,48.) Christ ate fish 
after His resurrection. (John 21,13; Orig. 1,70.) Law and 
Gospel were connected in Christ. (II,4.) Origen further on 
(with John’s Gospel) calls Jesus ho Logos Theos kat hyios 
Theou ton holon, who revealed Himself as the power of God 
through His miracles. (II, 9.) The aim of His first advent 
was not to judge men, but miraculously to spread His Word. 
(II, 38.) The apostles (not Peter alone) were, as it were, the 
foundations laid down of the edifice of Christianity. (III, 28.) 
On Christ the Mediator; He stands midway between created 
things and eternity, conveys to us the benefactions from the 
Father, and like a high priest (¢ropon archiereos, Heb. 3, 1; 
IV, 14—16) presents our prayers to Him. (II, 34.) Follow- 
ing John’s Gospel, Origen says: “We are convinced that He 
was from the beginning God and Son of God, and He is the 
Word itself and Wisdom itself and Truth itself.” (John 1, 1; 
Luke 11,49. IJ,81.) He “emptied Himself” (ekenosen heau- 
ton, Phil. 2,7). Origen adds the gloss: etapeinosen, humiliated 
Himself; why? ‘In order that He could be comprehended by 
mankind.” (II, 15.) 

“The Son of God was not only with His disciples [in 
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Palestine], but is always with His aus Origen here 
cites Matt. 28, 20. 

Of the manner in which Origen’s theses were often evoked 
by, or arranged as a rejoinder to, ancient philosophy, I would 
like to furnish an example. The Stoic god (really Pantheism) 
had (as that sect claimed) exactly the same virtue or excellence 
as man,— and Celsus treated that dogma with respect, — how 
vastly more rational, Origen claimed (VI, 48), was the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the intimate attachment or union of the per- | 
sonal Word with the Father, or the Perfect One, Christ being 
the “First-born of all creation” (Col. 1, 15). 

As for the humility and suffering of Christ, Celsus had 
said in his polemic (VII, 14) that it was a matter of complete i 
indifference whether the prophets had prophesied it or not. — 
Origen insists that the human part of Jesus suffered and died, ~ 
not He who called Himself Life, Truth, the Door, the living 
Bread that came down from heaven. He connects the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem with our Lord’s predictions and with Golgotha. 

Celsus never read the rejoinder of Origen. But the gener- 
ation of Celsus will always be with us, and the Christian will 
ever be called upon to defend the faith once delivered to the 
saints. 


Notr. — How could the Gnostics escape persecution ? 
I owe the answer to a suggestion of Gieseler. The Gnostics ~ 
could, in a way, truthfully say: “We do not believe in the 
Crucified One”; they virtually, all of them, were Docetists, — 
and claimed that the real Christ was spiritual only, His bodily | 
phenomena, and so His suffering and death were a mere ap- 
pearance or sham. And this explains the passage in Justin © 
Martyr (I. Apol. 26), quoted in this monograph: Hoti me ~ 
diokontat mede phoneuontai hyph’ hymon, ka’n dia ta dogmata, — 
epistametha (“That they are not pursued nor put to death [as 
the genuine Christians are] by you, even on account of their ~ 
doctrines, we know’’). q 


University Heights, New York City. E. G. Sruzer. 
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A PARALLEL AND A CoNnTRAST. 


22. 


Into the period of his first pastorate falls also Zwingli’s 
service as chaplain to the Glarean contingent in the Swiss army, 
and the visits to Italy which this service necessitated. He went 
with the troops to discharge his pastoral duties, the soldiers 
whom he was to serve being his parishioners. Swiss parish 
priests were expected to render this service. It is likely that 
Zwingli participated in three campaigns, in 1512, 1518, and 
1515. Some doubt has been raised as to his being with the 
Swiss troops in 1512, but the fact of his being with them in 
1518 and 1515 is fully established by Zwingli’s own testimony. 
These campaigns were all caused by that mad dream which had 
possessed the French kings to get possession of the Duchy of 
Milan and of the Kingdom of Naples. They were opposed by 
the King of Spain, the Emperor Maximilian, and chiefly by 
Pope Julius Il, who made use of his “Holy League” for the 
purpose of checking French aggression, and at the same time 
sought to impress the Italians as their political “liberators,” 
who would help them to set up democratic governments. The 
Pope’s army was largely recruited from the Swiss. The French 
arms, on April 11, 1512, gained the Pyrrhan victory of Ravenna, 
which weakened them to such an extent that they had to abandon 
the prize for which they were contending — the Milanese terri- 
tory — and by the end of June, 1512, had been forced back be- 
yond the Alps into France. They came back the next year, but 
after a few initial successes were defeated in the battle of No- 
vara, June 6, 15138, and again hurled back to their own country. 
This defeat was due entirely to Swiss valor. 

Pope Julius II had died unexpectedly at Rome, Febru- 
ary 21, 1518, and just as unexpectedly Louis XII, of France, 

the other chief combatant, passed away on New Year’s Day, 
1515, while preparations were already going on for the third 
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campaign. The young French king, Francis I, destined to 
play an important part in the Reformation, took up the policy 
of his predecessor, and in the fall of 1515 pushed into Italy. 
His agents had been busy in the mean time to win the Swiss 
away from their allegiance to the Pope, but, thanks to the efforts 
of Zwingli and Cardinal Schinner, had met with only partial 
success. In the Swiss camp at Monza, near Milan, Zwingli 
preached a sermon on the Feast of the Nativity of the Virgin, 
September 8, in which he attacked the Swiss bribe-takers as 
plotters against the Pope. The fundamental idea in this sermon 
is that war assumes to Christians a peculiar aspect when the 
Pope is engaged, in it. Whatever the Pope does he does as the 
Head of the Church. This implied that in any cause with which 
the Pope has become identified being on the side hostile to the 
Pope, or even failing to support the Pope, is a sin. “It was 
one thing to help the Pope, and quite a, different thing for 
mere money to fight against the Head of the Church.” (Jack- 
son, p. 76.) 

A week later, September 14 and 15, the disastrous battle of 
Melegnano (Marignano) was fought, in which the French king 
gained the greatest victory in his entire reign. It broke for- 
ever the prestige of the Swiss mercenaries, and eliminated an 
important factor with which the intriguing monarchs of the day 
had had to reckon. Bayard, the chevalier sans peur et sans re- 
proche, covered himself with glory in this battle. From ten to 
twelve thousand Swiss remained on the field; the remainder 
were pursued to Milan, and made their way back into Switzer- 
land as best they could. The men from the cantons of Uri and 
Unterwalden had been the fiercest in the attack and suffered the 
heaviest losses. These were the most faithful Catholic cantons 
in Switzerland. On this occasion they had acted in accord with 
Zwingli’s preaching; a few years later they were Zwingli’s 
strongest opponents, and fifteen years later they slew Zwingli 
on the field of Kappeln. 

Guizot relates a curious anecdote of the effect of the battle 
of Melegnano on the new Pope, Leo X. “When he knew that 
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a battle was on the eve of being fought between the French and 
the Swiss, he could not conceal his anxiety and his desire that 
the Swiss might be victorious. The Venetian ambassador at 
Rome, Marino Giorgi, whose feelings were quite the other way, 
took, in his diplomatic capacity, a malicious pleasure in dis- 
quieting him. ‘Holy Father,’ said he, ‘the most Christian king 
{of France] is there in person with the most warlike and best 
appointed of armies; the Swiss are afoot [have no cavalry] and 
ill armed, and I am doubtful of their gaining the day.’ ‘But 
the Swiss are valiant soldiers, are they not? said the Pope. 
‘Were it not better, Holy Father,’ rejoined the ambassador, 
‘that they should show their valor against the infidel?’ When 
the news of the battle arrived, the ambassador, in grand array, 
repaired to the Pope’s; and the people who saw him passing 
by in such state said, ‘The news is certainly true.’ On reaching 
the Pope’s apartment, the ambassador met the chamberlain, who 
told him that the Holy Father was still asleep. ‘Wake him,’ 
said he; but the other refused. ‘Do as I tell you,’ insisted the 
ambassador. The chamberlain went in; and the Pope, only 
half dressed, soon sallied from his room. ‘Holy Father,’ said 
the Venetian, ‘your Holiness yesterday gave me some bad news 
which was false; to-day I have to give you some good news 
which is true — the Swiss are beaten.’ The Pope read the letters 
brought by the ambassador and some other letters also. ‘What 
will come of it, for us and for you? asked the Pope. ‘For us,’ was 
the answer, ‘nothing but good, since we are with the most Chris- 
tian king; and your Holiness will not have aught of evil to 
suffer.’ ‘Sir, ambassador,’ rejoined the Pope, ‘we will see what 
the most Christian king will do; we will place ourselves in his 
hands, demanding mercy of him.’ ‘Holy Father, your Holiness 
will not come to the least harm, any more than the Holy See. 
Is not the most Christian king the Church’s own son? And in 
the account given of this interview to the Senate of Venice the 
ambassador added, ‘The Holy Father is a good sort of man, a 
man of great liberality and of a happy disposition; but he would 
not like the idea of having to give himself much trouble.’ ” 
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The manner in which the Pope adjusted himself promptly 
to the new political state of affairs, Guizot describes thus: 
“Leo X made up his mind without much trouble to accept ac- 
complished facts. When he had been elected Pope, he had said 
to his brother, Julian de’ Medici, ‘Enjoy we the papacy, since 
God hath given it us’ (Godiamosci il papato, poiche Dio ci T ha 
dato). He appeared to have no further thought than how to 
pluck from the event the advantages he could discover in it. His — 
allies all set him an example of resignation. On the 15th of 
September, the day after the battle, the Swiss took the road back — 
to their mountains. Francis I entered Milan in triumph. Maxi- © 
milian Sforza [the Duke of Milan] took refuge in the castle, and — 
twenty days afterwards, on the 4th of October, surrendered, 
consenting to retire to France with a pension of thirty thousand 
crowns, and the promise of being recommended for a cardinal’s 
hat, and almost consoled for his downfall ‘by the pleasure of 
being delivered from the insolence of the Swiss, the exactions 
of the Emperor Maximilian, and the rascalities of the Span- 
iards.’... Francis I regained possession of all Milaness, add- 
ing thereto, with the Pope’s consent, the duchies of Parma and 
Piacenza, which had been detached from it in 1512. Two 
treaties, one of November 7, 1515, and the other of Novem- 
ber 29, 1516, reestablished not only peace, but perpetual alli- 
ance between the king of France and the thirteen Swiss cantons, 
with stipulated conditions in detail.” (History of France, ILI, 
14 f.) 

Thus ended the campaign in which Zwingli had made it 
a matter of conscience to the Swiss to side with the Pope. It 
led to an important change in Zwingli’s views of the sacred 
claims of the Pope on the service of members of the Church in ~ 
times of war: he “came to see that papal gold was just as cor- — 
rupting as secular, and further, that the Pope as a warrior was & 
not a whit different from other princes; indeed, was as faith-— 
less as any one else.” (Jackson.) His opposition to the Swiss_ 
mercenary traffic after these campaigns became consistent, and _ 
his rejection of it sweeping. However, in denouncing the traffic 
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before his parishioners at Glarus, among whom there were some 
influential persons, who, as pensioners, were financially inter- 
ested in the practise, the young priest made use both of moral 
arguments and patriotic reflections. He described not only the 
deterioration in character which is involved in fighting merely 
for money, and charged the dealers in this traffic with selling 
the souls of men, but he also denounced them as “un-Swiss.” 


23. 

Another incident occurred during these campaigns which 
tended towards Zwingli’s emancipation from Rome: like Luther 
on his journey through Italy Zwingli discovered that the Roman 
liturgy was not the same in all places, and had not been the 
same at all times, as he had been told. He compared the mass- 
books and service-books in and about Milan with those he had 
used in Switzerland, and found the difference between the old 
Ambrosian and the later Gregorian forms of service. Associat- 
ing this discovery with the other which we noted before, viz., 
that at Mollis, in his parish, communion in both kinds had at 
one time been administered to infants, Zwingli’s belief in the 
boasted stability and permanency of Roman teaching and wor- 
ship was beginning to weaken. 

The most powerful liberating influence exerted on Zwingli 
during his Glarean pastorate, however, came through his friend- 
ship with Erasmus, for whom he conceived an admiration bor- 
dering on veneration. For, making due allowance for the habit- 
ual exaggerations and the ludicrous Chinese politeness which 
characterize the literary intercourse of the Humanists, there is 
in the deference which Zwingli shows to Erasmus a ring of 
genuine sincerity which reveals the magic influence which the 
brilliant genius of the sage of Rotterdam had begun to exercise 
over Zwingli. On April 29, 1515, Zwingli writes Erasmus from 
Glarus : — 

“To Erasmus of Rotterdam, great philosopher and theo- 
logian, Huldreich Zwingli sends greeting: — 

“When I am about to write to you, Dr. Erasmus, best of 
men, I am on the one hand frightened by the luster of your 
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learning, which demands a world larger than the one we see; 
and on the other hand I am invited by that well-known gentle- 
ness of yours which you manifested to me when in the early 
spring I came to Basel to see you; for it was an unusual proof 
of kindness that you did not despise a man who is a mere in- 
fant, an unknown smatterer. But you have granted this to the 
Swiss blood (which, I perceive, is not so greatly displeasing to 
you); you have granted it to Henry Glarean,) whom, I see, 
you have taken into intimacy with yourself. 

“You may have wondered greatly that I did not remain 
at home, since (when I got to Basel) I did not even seek the 
solution of some most difficult questions (as your own vain 
talkers are wont to do from you). But when you discover by 


reflection that what I looked for in you was that far-famed ef- 


ficiency of yours, you will cease to wonder. For, by Hercules, 
I admire boldly and even shamelessly this which you have in 
perfection, together with a friendliness of manner and pleasant- 
ness of life, so that when I read your writings I seem to hear 
you speaking and to see you, with that finely proportioned little 
body of yours, gesticulating with elegance. For without boast- 
ing you are so much beloved by me that I cannot sleep without 
first holding converse with you.?) 

“But why am I wearying your most learned ears with these 
uncouth sounds? For I am not ignorant that jackdaws should 
eat from the ground. Well, that you may know how far it was 
from being the fact that I was sorry for the journey that I made 
to see you (as did those Spaniards and Frenchmen, who, as the 
divine Jerome says, once went to Rome to see Livy), I think 
that I have made a great name for myself and make my boast 
in nothing else than this, that I have seen Krasmus— the man 
who has deserved most highly of letters and the secret things of 
Sacred Scripture, and who so burns with love to God and men 
that he thinks that whatever is done for the cause of good letters 


1) Henry Loriti, of Glarus, Zwingli’s townsman. 
2) Zwingli made it a habit to read a little in Erasmus’s writings be- 
fore retiring. 
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is done for himself. All good men ought to pray that God will 
preserve him in safety to the end that sacred literature freed by 
him from barbarism and sophistry may increase to a more per- 
fect age, and that the tender shoots bereaved of their great father 
may not be left without protection and care. 

“But now, to bring this tragedy to a close, I, in return for 
all those kindnesses which you have shown me, have given you 
what Aeschines gave to Socrates — though not an equal value — 
myself. But you do not receive this gift which is not worthy of 
you! I will add, more than the Corinthians did when scorned 
by Alexander — that I not only will give it to no other, but 
never have done so. If you do not accept it even thus, it will 
be sufficient to have been repelled by you. For nothing will 
more contribute to the correction of one’s life than to have dis- 
pleased such men. So whether you are willing or unwilling, 
you will, I hope, restore me in improved condition to myself. 
Finally, when you have used your possession in whatsoever 
manner is pleasing to you, farewell.” 

Erasmus’s reply to this letter, undated as usual, was as 
follows : — 

“Erasmus of Rotterdam to Huldreich Zwingli at Glarus, 
a philosopher and theologian most learned, a friend beloved as 
a brother: Greeting. 

“The fact that you are so well disposed towards me has 
been a very great delight to me, as is your letter, equally 
sprightly and learned. If I respond in short measure to this 
last, you must not lay it up against me. For by these labors, 
which seem to me as though they would never be finished, I am 
often compelled to be less kind than I would be to those to whom | 
I least wish to be so; but to myself I am by far the most un- 
kind, draining the resources of my intellect, which not even a 
quintessence may restore. That the results of my lucubrations 
are approved by you, so approved a man, greatly rejoices me, 
and they are on this account less displeasing to me. 

“T congratulate the Swiss, whose genius I particularly ad- 
- mire, upon the fact that you and men like you will embellish 
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and ennoble them by your most excellent pursuits and customs, 
with Glareanus®) as leader and standard-bearer, who is not less 
pleasing to me on account of his marked and varied condition 
than on account of his singular purity and integrity of life — 
a man, too, entirely devoted to yourself. 

“Tt is my intention to revisit Brabant immediately after 
the Feast of Pentecost; at least so things are tending. But 
I do not willingly tear myself away from these regions. 

“Be careful, my Huldreich, to use the pen now and then, 
which is the best master of speech. I see that Minerva is favor- 
able if the training is maintained. I have written this at dinner, 
at the request of Glareanus, to whom I can deny nothing, no, not 
even if he should tell me to dance stark naked! Farewell. From 
Basel.” *) 

In 1523 (January 19) Zwingli confessed to the Senate of 
Zurich that it was through Erasmus that he had found the 
Savior. “Eight or nine years ago I read a consolatory poem 
on the Lord Jesus, written by the profoundly learned Erasmus 
of Rotterdam,°) in which, with many very beautiful words, Jesus 
complains that men did not seek all good in Him, so that He 
might be to them a fountain of all good, a Savior, comfort, and 
treasure of the soul. So I reflected: Well, if it is really so, 
why, then, should we seek help of any creature? And although 
I found other hymns or songs by the same Erasmus on St. Anna, 
St. Michael, and others, in which he calls upon the saints of 
whom he wrote as intercessors, still this fact could not deprive 
me of the knowledge that Christ was the only treasure of our 
poor souls; but I began to examine the Biblical and patriotic 
writings to find out if I could learn from them concerning the 
intercession of saints. To be brief, I have not found it all in 


3) Both Glareanus and Erasmus later turned away from Zwingli when 
he renounced Rome. 

4) VII, 10.12. Transl. by Jackson. 

5) Jackson points out that this is the Hxpostulatio Jesu cum homine 
suapte culpa pereunte in Vol. V, cols. 1319 f., of the Leyden ed. of Erasmus’s 
Works. 
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the Bible; in some of the Fathers I have found it, in others 
mot :°) 

About this time, too, Zwingli instituted a change of method 
in his Bible-study, which he relates in the treatise on the Word 
of God which he dedicated to the nuns at Oedensee, September 6, 
1522. “In my younger days I was as much devoted to worldly 
knowledge as any of my age, and when seven or eight years ago 
I gave myself up to the study of the Bible, I was completely 
under the power of the jarring philosophy and theology. But 
led by the Scriptures and the Word of God, I was forced to the 
conclusion: you must leave them all alone, and learn the mean- 
ing of the Word out of the Word itself. So I asked God to give 
me His light, and then the Scriptures began to be much more 
intelligible when I read them themselves alone than when I read 
much commentary and exposition of them. Do you not see that 
was a sign that God was leading me? For I never could have 
come to such a conclusion by my own small understanding.” ®) 
This study of the Scriptures was made considerably more fruit- 
ful to Zwingli, because he had begun the study of Greek in 
1513.5) In a letter to Vadian, February 23, he says: “I am 
applying my ignorant self to the study of Greek and Latin. 
I do not know who has stirred me up to the study of Greek un- 
less it is God; I do not do it on account of glory, for which 
I do not look, but solely for the sake of Sacred Literature.” 
A later remark, too, refers to this period: Zwingli asserts that 
he took up the study of Greek in order that he might “learn the 
teaching of Christ from the original sources.” His whole Greek 
training was that of an autodidact: he studied Greek “from 
lexicons and translations’; it is not known that he ever had 
a teacher.®) . 

6) In his Uslegen, I, 298. 7) 2, )793 

8) There is an indication, indeed, that as early as 1510 Zwingli was 
_ contemplating the study of Greek; for in that year there was correspond- 
ence between him and Glarean at Basel about the Hrotemata of Emanuel 
Chrysoloras, — Zwingli calls it the Isagoge, — the common Greek text-book 
of the times; but the military campaigns intervening, Zwingli does not 


seem to have pushed this study greatly. 
9) VII, 2. 9. 18.51.52. I, 254. Jackson, p. 81 f. 
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24, 

Zwingli’s pastorate at Glarus terminated in October, 1516, 
really six months sooner; for already on April 2 he had signed 
articles of agreement which removed him to his new charge at 
Einsiedeln. His reasons for removal appear complicated. He 
was well liked by his congregation at Glarus. As pastoral care 
was then understood, he had been faithful. His lively tempera- 
ment, jovial spirit, and acts of generosity had endeared him to 
the people and won him not a few friends, whose attachment to 
him lasted to the end of his life. He himself cherished loving 
reminiscences of the scene of his first pastoral labors long after 
he had removed thence. Six years later he dedicated his first 
great reformatory writing, the Hxposition of the Articles of the 
First Disputation before the Council of Zurich, to his former 
parishioners of Glarus. He says that he is doing this in order 
to show that he is mindful of the faithful allegiance which they 
had exhibited and the honor in which they had held him.) The 
congregation was truly proud of their pastor: his ardent Swiss 
patriotism had endeared him to the masses, and the fame which 
he had gathered as an eloquent speaker and a public-spirited 
citizen had reflected glory on their community. ‘What could 
possibly have happened more saddening for our Glarus than to 
be deprived of so great a man,” exclaims Peter Tschudy in 
honest grief.) The congregation was loath to believe that — 
Zwingli was really leaving’ them forever. Strange, to our | 
modern view, as had been the method by which he had pur- 
chased this charge from Goeldli at an expense of one hundred 
gulden, the manner in which he quitted it was just as extraor- — 
dinary. The congregation refused to dismiss him entirely, but 
promised to rebuild his parsonage, and to turn over the revenues 
of the church to him for two years, a substitute, whom Zwingli — 
was to pay, taking charge of the parish work in the mean time. 
They also refunded to Zwingli twenty gulden of the purchase- 
money which he had paid to Goeldli. Zwingli himself relates 


10) I, 172. RBG UE Wye 
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this episode in 1522: “TI lived in such a peaceful and friendly 
manner with my lords at Glarus that we never had the smallest 
difficulty, and went away in such favor that they allowed me 
for two years to receive the income of the living, in the’ hope 
that I would come back; and, indeed, I should if I had not been 
called to Zurich; and, moreover, on my resignation they made 
me a present of twenty gulden towards recouping me for the 
cost of the lawsuit [the transaction with Goeldli]. For the 
living cost me much more than one hundred gulden.”™) It 
was not until late in 1518 that the relation of Zwingli with his 
Glarean charge was completely severed, and even then the 
Glareans thought so well of their former pastor that they elected 
as his successor Valentin Tschudy, one of Zwingli’s former 
pupils and closest friend whom he had recommended to them. 

What, then, caused him to leave this charge? Partly, his 
dabbling in civil and political affairs. We have noted Zwingli’s 
views on the foreign mercenary service of Swiss soldiers. He 
had denounced the traffic in as scathing terms as the slave-trade 
was denounced generations ago in our country. His views had 
been strengthened by what he had seen in the Italian campaigns. 
In his home-town of Glarus the agents of foreign monarchs had 
recruiting offices, and some of the influential citizens of Glarus 
were “pensioners” of these foreign powers. Zwingli’s attacks 
upon the mercenary traffic in soldiers were taken as a personal 
affront by these prominent parishioners: théy felt themselves 
lowered in the public estimations. Furthermore, their influence 
on others was weakened and the prosecution of their trade 
brought them fewer results. Last, not least, their revenues 
were cut off. Accordingly, they first manifested their resent- 
ment of Zwingli’s preaching in many small ways; next, they 
sought to diminish his influence by questioning the purity of 
his motives and insinuating that his own life was not free from 
moral blemishes; !8) finally, they let it be known that they would 


12) VII, 237. 


13) Six years later, the cantonal clerk at Schwyz wrote Zwingli: 
“Dieweil und ich denn ein besundere friindl. Meinung zu iich hab, dess- 
e 


wh 
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be rid of him. Their chief argument that Zwingli’s opposition 
to the “Reislaufen,” that is, the mercenary service of Swiss 
youth, and to the pensioners was inspired by papal gold had a 
show of reasonableness, because Zwingli was receiving a subsidy 
from the papal exchequer which he found it difficult to explain 
satisfactorily on several later occasions. As a supposed papal 
agent he was certainly as guilty as any pensioner retained by 
the French emperor, the German king, or any other prince. 
Zwingli winced under these constant criticisms, and resentment 
and a possible fear of his waning popularity, no doubt, con- 
tributed to his wish for a change of location. The new position 
which he secured opened up great prospects for renown to an 
ambitious preacher; for Einsiedeln was in those days one of 
the most famous places of pilgrimage in Europe. On one 


halb ich ungern hér iitzid ungerades von iich sagen: mag ich nicht ver- 
halten die Schmach, so iich hinderrucks um der Wahrheit willen zugelegt. 
Zum ersten, so fliissen itiwer Predigten nicht aus gutem Grund, sunder 
aus Neid und Hass; seyend Leckersbuben. Zum andern, so scheltend und 
schmiitzend Ihr nur die geistlich Oberkeit. Warum nicht auch den Kaiser 
und die weltlichen Fiirsten? darum dass sie Euch beschirmen. Zum drit- 
ten, dieweil und lhr das Evangelium so lauter wollet machen, gebiihrte es, 
dass Ihr ihm auch nachlebtind: mécht davon ein jeder bewegt werden, 
iich nachzufolgen. So aber Ihr iiberfliissiger in Biiberey denn andere lebt, 
sey ein Zeichen tiwer Unwahrheit. Das regt nun iiwer Person allein nicht 
an; aber das: Ihr habend zwey oder drey Pfrunden erpredigt, dass Ihr 
desto mehr Huren gehaben mégend, und desto bass tiwer Pracht mit tan- 
zen, pfeifen, singen, Saitenspiel gehaben mégt. etc. Und so man sémlich 
Reden zu vil malen brucht und dureh vil Personen gesagt, so der Wahr- 
heit widerfechten, um das sies nicht médgen erlyden: begerte ich, Ihr 
wolltind mich ziemlicher Antwurt hierauf zu geben berichten, wo ich 
sémlichs oder dergleichen mehr héren wiirde.” (VII, 236.) In his un- 
finished reply to this request of a friend Zwingli refers to his life at 
Glarus, and appeals to the fact that no one charged him with this thing 
while he was living there; yea, it was even desired that he should re- 
turn. (VII, 237f.) This argument is not quite convincing: while it is 
likely that, after Zwingli had begun his reformatory work, his Catholic 
critics were biased against him, and would consider even questionable 
means good if they served their purpose to break down Zwingli’s growing 
influence, Zwingli had given his opponents grounds for criticism. They 
had once upon a time condoned his offenses, but now dug them up for his 
shame. i 
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of the great occasions which annually attracted the faithful, 
Zwingli had been asked to preach the customary sermons, and 
gained not a little glory by the manner in which he acquitted 
himself. He was not mistaken when he entered into a contract 
to become priest at Einsiedeln in thinking that he was placing 
his foot on a higher rung in the ladder of fame. 


25. 

What was Luther doing during the four years of Zwingli’s 
activity which we have sketched in the four preceding sections ? 
A mere glance at his literary activity during these years shows 
on what lines his theological development was proceeding. Even 
before his elevation to the doctorate in 1512 he had filled his 
copy of Lombard’s Sentences, Books I—III, and his Augustine 
with marginal glosses that reveal his eagerness to grasp the 
truths of God’s Word, and his critical acumen. After he had 
received his Doctor’s degree, he annotated the Psalms and ex- 
pounded them in lectures to the students, 1513—15. In 1514 
he delivered sermons in the monastery on the pericopes and 
carried on this work till 1517. In 1515 he began his lectures 
on Romans; in 1516 on Judges, Galatians, and Titus, pub- 
lished the German Theology, and electrified the people of Wit- 
tenberg by his Hxposition of the Ten Commandments. From 
1516, too, date the theses against the Aristotelian philosophy 
and its dominance in the Church, which were drawn up for the 
promotion of Bartholomew Bernhardi. As superior of his order 
he was constantly engaged in supervising the theological work at 
the various convents, and deciding questions in theology. As 
professor, pastor, and monk he was an extremely busy man, and 
the contemporaneous records show that he took none of his of- 
ficial tasks easy. Wittenberg became teeming with life, and 
already the fame of the young university was attracting students 
_ in considerable numbers. There was a leaven working in this 
locality that was found nowhere else in all Europe. The pub- 
_ lishers of Augsburg, Basel, and Leipzig were beginning to take 


notice of the men at Wittenberg. Luther’s earliest publications 
i 
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were reprinted at these places and found a ready sale. While 
Zwingli was retiring to a famous retreat of culture and ease, 
Luther was within a year of the event that was destined to 
make him the most hated and the most beloved theologian of 
Christian Europe. 


(The remainder of this series will be published under individual 
headings, each article to be a unit.) 
1D): 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


PRAYER IN GENERAL. 
(Continued.) 

What distinction should we observe in our prayers? For 
spiritual things pray unconditionally, Luke 11, 13; for temporal 
blessings pray conditionally, Luke 22, 42; Matt. 8,2; 1 John 
5,14; in both cases “with all boldness and confidence ask Him 
as dear children ask their dear father.” 


Luke 11,13: If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good \ ~ : 


gifts unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father ge the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him! 


s 


Let us not overlook the “then,” own, in our text. Clearly 


~ i he el ALL LE S| 


it marks an inference drawn from the preceding context. The jj) 


inference is based on a contrast between a human father and 
our heavenly Father, and by means of the rhetorical figure 
a minore ad majus the truth is forcefully brought home by our 
Savior: Since what I say holds good in the minor case, in that 


of the human father, how much more will it not hold good in. 


the major case—in that of our heavenly Father ? 

“Tf ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your. children.” A human father, though “evil,” sinful, can 
and does discriminate between good and bad gifts for his chil- 


dren, and gives them the good gifts only. (See vv. 11. 12.) — 
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Should the wisdom and love of God, our heavenly Father, ho 
pater ho ex ouranou, “the Father who is of heaven,’ who is 
altogether good, be less than that of an earthly father? Im- 
possible! Our heavenly Father “knows how to give good gifts 
unto His children.” Hence, ask, seek, knock! v. 9. Our heavy- 
enly Father loves us, His children, much more than a human 
father can love his. Ask, seek, knock! — But oftentimes we 
ask, and do not receive what we asked for! What is the reason ? 
Our heavenly Father will give us gifts if we ask for them, that 
is His promise, but they must be “good gifts” we ask for. In 
our short-sightedness we often ask for things not good for our 
spiritual welfare; we imagine we are asking for bread, but in 
reality it is a stone we are petitioning for; or we imagine we 
are requesting fish and eggs, but in truth we are demanding 
a serpent or a scorpion. (See vy. 11.12.) Such bad gifts our 
Father will not bestow upon us. His wisdom, looking to our 
eternal welfare, forbids it; His love towards His children will 
not allow it. “Ye... know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask Him.” Matt. 7,11. Not only 
will God give us “good things,” both spiritual and temporal, but 
He will give the best of all gifts, “the Holy Ghost, to them that 
ask Him.” Bread, fish, eggs, ordinary articles of food, neces- 
sities of life, a father gladly gives to his children; likewise our 
heavenly Father lovingly bestows upon us “good things,” Matt. 
7,11, the necessities of life, if we ask Him. But the one in- 
dispensably necessary gift unto salvation is the Holy Ghost. 
The Father wills our salvation. Hence ask Him for His Holy 
Spirit, and your prayer will be granted. This is His promise. 
Ask the Father unconditionally for this precious gift, because 
you know you are asking according to His will. “If we ask 
anything according to His will, He heareth us,” 1 John 5, 14. 
Hence we pray: 
Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
( With all Thy quickening powers; 


Come, shed abroad a Savior’s love, 
And that shall kindle ours. 
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Luke 22,42: Father, if Thou be willing, remove this cup 
from Me; nevertheless, not My will, but Thine, be done. 

The indescribable agony of the God-man had begun. The 
full moon cast her mellow beams on the sad scene in the Garden. 
Jesus “was withdrawn” from His disciples “about a stone’s 
east,” 2. ¢., “He was taken away,” He tore Himself away re- — 
luctantly from the companionship of His disciples. Through 
this dark hour He must go alone. He “kneeled down,” the 
posture corresponding to the intense agony of His heart. Next, 
as Matthew informs us, He ‘“‘fell on His face,” prostrating Him- 
self before His heavenly Father, and prayed: “Remove this 
cup from Me.” In Oriental countries the master of a feast 
presents a cup to the guests. The Father here extends to the 
Son a cup; however, not a cup of joy, but one brimful of 
sorrowful affliction. John 18,11. (Cf. Matt. 26, 39; Is. 51, 
17. ae Pays, 107 ria..0a) 

“What is the snahien (the cup) of which our Lord howe 
prays that it may pass by? Certainly not the mere present 
feebleness and prostration of the bodily frame, not any mere 
section of His sufferings, but the whole — the betrayal, the trial, 
the mocking, the scourging, the cross, the grave, and all besides 
which our thoughts cannot reach.” (Alford, ad Matt. 26, 37.) 

Oh, the deep agony of our Savior in this hour! Who can © 
fathom it? It is true what Luther remarks upon this text: “We — 
men, conceived and born in sin, have an impure, hard flesh that 


is not quick to feel. The fresher, the sounder the man, the more a 


he feels what is contrary to him. Because Christ’s body was 


pure and without sin, and our body is impure, therefore we | 


scarcely feel the terrors of death in two degrees where Christ : 
felt them in ten, since He is to be the greatest martyr and to 
feel the utmost terrors of death.” a 
Now, in a measure we are in a position to apprehend 
faintly the prayers our sins have pressed forth from our Sub- — 
stitute’s heart. a 
“Father,” hear the supplication of Thy Child, “Father, if — 
Thou be willing,” if it be possible, Matt. 26,37; and if it is — 
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possible, Thou wilt be willing to remove this cup from Me. 
Father, the cup is bitter. Is drinking it the only way of gain- 
ing the end in view—the salvation of the sin-stricken world ? 
Hast Thou in Thy unlimited wisdom and power no other means 
than the cross to save mankind? “Father, if Thou be willing,” 
if another course is consistent with Thy counsel, if the world 
can be redeemed by other means, “remove this cup from Me.” — 
Who can understand the reluctance, the shrinking of the sinless 
Son of God, who, as the man Jesus, prays to be spared to go 
through the depths of God’s justice and Satan’s hate ? 

But let us inspect the wording of the prayer more closely: 
“Pater, ev bouler, parenegke touto to poterion ap’ emou; plen 
me to thelema mou, alla to son ginestho.” “Father, if Thou be 
willing to take away this cup from Me— but not My will, but 
Thine, be done.” Note the break in the thought after the first 
clause indicated by the dash. The sentence is not complete, the 
afterthought is suppressed, an abrupt change to a new thought 
is made. This suppression of words after the dash—a figure 
of speech called aposiopesis — indicates the thought flashing 
through the mind of the agonized Jesus: “If Thou be willing,” 
—but no, it cannot be done, this cup cannot be removed, the 
via dolorosa is the only way to save mankind,—then, Father, 
“not My will, but Thine, be done.” 

The Savior here has given us a model.prayer. In time | 
of calamity, of sickness, of affliction, it is proper to ask the 
Father for deliverance. This is a child’s privilege. This the 
Savior did. But let us not overlook the “if”: “Jf Thou be 
willing.” When we have no definite promise of the Father in 
His Word as to this or that petition which we may utter; when 
we pray for earthly things, for the removal of a burden, which 
may seem to us greater than we can bear, let us pray to the 
Father, but let us not omit the “if.” We do not know whether 
the answer to our prayer for things mundane will accrue to our 
Father’s glory and our own welfare. 

Though “this cup” was not, and could not be, removed 
from the lips of Jesus, —He had to drink the contents to its 
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very dregs, —still His prayer was answered: “And there ap- 
peared an angel from heaven, strengthening Him.” And thus 
strengthened He went forth to do His Father’s will. 

The Lord hearkens to the prayer of His children in earthly 
matters, in which they submit their will to His by a confident 
“Tf Thou art willing’; “If it be possible”; and if in His wis- 
dom He sees that we pray amiss, He answers our prayer in a 
way that makes for our salvation and His glory. 


Matt. 8,2: And, behold, there came a leper and worshiped 
Him, saying, Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean. 

A person in great bodily distress, a leper, comes to Jesus. 
Leprosy baffled and still baffles the skill of physicians —it is an 
incurable disease. This the leper knew. But he also knew that 
what is impossible to men is possible with Jesus. Jesus is man 
and God, He is almighty, He can cure even leprosy. The leper 
is a believer, a Christian. He evidences this by his coming to 
Christ, by his action; “he worshiped Him,’ bowed down unto 
Him as unto God in his prayer. — Afilictions, great afflictions, 
befall also the Christians. What are they to do? Do as the 
leper did—go to Jesus. Said the leper, “Jf Thow wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean.’ He knows that Jesus can heal him, so 
he places his case before Him, but resigns himself entirely to 
Jesus’ will. Jesus knows best. Great faith is here coupled 
with entire dependence on the will of Jesus: “If Thou wilt.” 
Observe the “if,” the restriction. In asking for spwitual bless- 
ings, which are necessary for our salvation, there is no place for 
an “if” in our petitions. We know the Father’s heart, we know 
He wills our salvation. He wills to give us the blessings neces- 


sary to reach the end. For these blessings we have His divine | 


assurance, Luke 11,13. Not so in earthly matters. Here we 
should pray conditionally: “If Thou wilt,” “If it be possible,” 
that God would grant them to us if they tend to His glory and 
our welfare. But, Christian friend, go to Jesus even in temporal 
matters, go confidently, go with the “If Thou wilt,” and you will 
oftentimes experience that in these matters, too, the Lord does 
according to your prayer. He frequently says to us as He did 
to the leper, “J will.” v. 3. 
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1 John 5,14: This is the confidence that we have in Him, 
that, if we ask anything according to His will, He heareth us. 

This passage is to engender confidence, parrhesia, boldness, 
bold confidence, in prayer. How timid we oftentimes are to 
approach God! Why do we not, as Luther so often did, speak 
to Him confidently, boldly confident of His hearing our prayer ? 
We “believe on the name of the Son of God”; “we know that 
we have eternal life”; ef. v.18. God is our Father, we are His 
children. Hence “with all boldness and confidence we should 
ask Him as dear children ask their dear father.” (Luther.) 
Belonging to God’s family by faith in Christ, God does not 
look upon us as a stern Judge, but as a kind Father, who gladly, 
attentively, listens to what we say, and cheerfully grants our 
requests. This is what the words “He heareth us” say. “He 
heareth us” does not merely mean: He hears our prayers in a 
general way, He knows what we say. God is omniscient; so 
that is self-evident. The construction in Greek is not akouein 
hemas (akouein with the objective case), but akouet hemon 
(genitive). That says: “He hears us” and grants our petition. 
So, child of God, make use of a child’s privilege; knowing the 
heart of your God to be a merciful, loving Father’s heart, ap- 
proach the Father in bold confidence. 

What may you ask of Him? “Anything,” be it of a tem- 
poral or a spiritual nature— anything; be it great or small — 
anything. We sinful fathers, though we love our children, often 
become irritated when Ruth or Adele bother us too frequently 
with their trivial, childish grievances. Not so God, for “He 
heareth us.” Is there anything that grieves you? Bring it to 
the Lord in prayer. You are a child of God and hence will ask 
“according to His will.” For spiritual blessings pray boldly, 
without condition: “Father, Thou must give me this or that.” 
For temporal blessings pray boldly, but insert the “If Thou 
wilt,” “If it be possible.” In both cases you know that you 
are praying according to His will, and you know you have the 
assurance: “He heareth us.” 

If we ask “according to His will, He heareth us.” “God’s 
will is infinitely wiser than ours. And our faith in Him will 
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lead us to offer our petitions subject to His will.” “God hears 
the prayer, but answers it according to His infinite wisdom, 
rather than according to our limited foresight.” “God, in His 
love, buries our own mistakes in prayer, and gives us just what 
we should most desire, could we see as He sees.” (Pulpit Com- 
mentary. ) (To be continued.) 

Springfield, Il. Lovis WESSEL. 


MATERIALS FOR THE CATECHIST. 


Ninte Ovtrire. 
THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. Qu. 45—48. _ 


Life has been declared the highest earthly blessing of.man. As the 
statement of an absolute truth this assertion will hardly pass. Serip- 
ture does not make such a statement. It is a mere human sentiment, 
and it is not shared by all men. Conditions have arisen in the lives 
of men when they wished for death as a greater fortune than the 
poor chance which they had for living. But life is a very great bless- 
ing, and, as a matter of fact, “life every man holds dear.” That God 
wants us to have a high regard of life is shown by this commandment. 

Many catechists have constructed a logical transition from the 
Fourth to the Fifth Commandment by relating the individual to 
the community. After the well-being of organized humanity, they 
say, in the home, State, and Church has been safeguarded in the 
Fourth Commandment, God proceeds to protect the most precious 
personal asset of the individual in the Fifth. Luther explains the 
connection differently: “We have now completed the discussion of 
both spiritual and temporal government, that is, divine and paternal 
authority and obedience. But here we go forth from our own house 
to our neighbor’s, to learn how we should live with respect to one 
another, every one for himself toward his neighbor.” (L. C., 415.) 
“The second commandment of the Second Table teaches us how to 
behave towards the very person of our neighbor, viz., that we are 
to do him no harm, but succor and aid him whenever he is in need.” 
(3,1111.) By our neighbor’s “person” Luther means his existence in 
a body as an individual; and for this life is the basis. 


I. The Dignity of Human Life. 
A. In Gen-9,3.4 God gives man permission to slay any 
beast for food, provided only that in doing so he avoid savagery: 
no part is to be taken for food from an animal still alive. Inv 
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vy. 5. 6, however, the slaying of a human being is strictly for- 
bidden, for this reason: man was made in the image of God. 
Human life, then, is peculiarly sacred in the eyes of God be- 
cause He chose to express some idea of Himself when He created 
man. The murderer wipes out a splendid memorial of God in 
the world, which exists somehow even in fallen man, when he 
destroys a human life. God has not renounced a certain kin- 
ship with man even when man renounced God. 

B. But does not God Himself destroy human life? Yes, 
He decreed death to the very first transgressors of His will, and 
Gen. 9,6 was spoken to mortal men, who in their first ancestor 
already had forfeited their life. Moreover, in this very text in 
which God forbids killing, He commands the taking of human 
life. He does this in order to express in the most emphatic 
manner His abhorrence of murder. In Rom. 13,2 He speaks 
of His “wrath” against the murderously re, But it is to 
Himself alone that He reserves the right to take away a man’s 
life. He says: “J kill,” just as He asserts for Himself alone 
the opposite right, when He declares: “J make alive.” Deut. 
32,39. The beginning and end of human life are subject to 
His disposing or permissive providence. 

This sovereign right over a human life may be delegated 
to other men who take God’s place (Fourth Commandment; 
Gen. 9,6; Matt. 26,52; Rom.13,4), but it is God who acts 
through them. He whee has the right to spe of that life in 
which He revealed traits of Himself. 

1. Lynch law is not law, but lawlessness. It infringes on the 
supreme authority of God and on the delegated authority of God’s 
representatives on earth. Moral indignation does not—justify it. 
Peter had the best reason for moral indignation, but what does the 
Lord tell him? Matt. 26,52. “This is a judicial sentence, but also 
a threatening warning. In the former light it rests upon an absolutely 
universal principle. The sword is visited by the sword in war; the 
sword of retribution opposes the arbitrary sword of rebellious sedition; 
and the sword taken up unspiritually in a spiritual cause is avenged 
by the certain, though perhaps long-delayed, sword of historical 


- -yengeance. Peter was in all these three aspects in a bad position 


and the representative of wrong. The warrior opposed himself to 
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the superior force of the legions of Rome, the rebel to the order of the 
magistrate, and the abuse of the sword in the service of religion 
provoked, and seemed to justify, the same abuse on the part of the 
world. Peter had really forfeited his life to the sword; but the 
Lord rectified his wounded position by the correcting word which He 
spoke, by the miraculous healing of the ear, and by the, voluntary 
surrender of Himself to the authorities. But Peter had not only 
with wilful folly entered on the domain of this world, he had also 
brought his Master’s cause into suspicion. Indeed, he sought to 
bring his fellow-disciples, and his Lord Himself, into this wrong 
position, and to make his own Christ a Mohammed. Therefore the 
Lord so solemnly denounced his act, pronounced an ideal sentence 
of death upon his head, which, however, was graciously repealed. 
The Lord’s word from that hour became a maxim of Christianity 
(comp. Rev. 18,10); and it was probably spoken to Peter with a typi- 
cal significance. Even the Church of Rome says: Hcclesia non sitit 
sanguinem, that is, the Church does not thirst after blood, but only 
to have recourse to the State and fagot, of, which certainly the letter 
of, this passage says nothing.” (Lange-Schaff.) 

2. Suicide is an invasion of God’s right. The notion prevailing 
in our day that men are their own masters, and hence can determine 
whether they will live or not, is wicked — whether a man commits 
his hideous act in wanton levity, Matt.4,6, or because of a great 
misfortune (Saul), or in despair over sin (Judas).}) 

3. As another intrusion into a domain where God alone \rules, 
infanticide must be mentioned, though we are persuaded that it 
should never be discussed before young catechumens, and, in general, 
only in a pastoral way in private admonition. Neither. mother nor 
father have a right to determine whether their unborn child shall live. 

C. The sacred regard which God wants men to have for 


human life justifies not only executions of murderers,”) but also 


1) Suicide committed in insanity should not be regarded as suicide, 
but as any other act of a deranged mind for which the person doing it 
has ceased to be responsible. To what extent the unfortunate victim has 
been responsible for the causes that led up to his deplorable condition, we 
cannot judge. In not a few instanees his condition was brought on by 
others. 

2) Gen. 9,6 imposes the death penalty on the homicide; Ex. 21, 12; 
Lev. 24,17 reinforce this law. The next of kin to the murdered, the goel 
hadam, (“demander of the’ blood’) carried out the judgment. Num. 35, 
19. 21; Deut. 19, 12.—To Matt. 26, 52 Luther adds this gloss: “Those 
‘take the sword’ that use it without authority.” — In Rom. 13,2 the sword 
of the magistrate is the official token of the jus vitae et necis, and when 
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acts’ of self-defense 3) and defensive wars;4) for those who attack 


using it officially, the magistrate is a diakonos Theou. The “wrath” which 
he “executes” is not his own, but God’s wrath. 

3) “Yes, indeed,” said Luther to a guest who had asked him whether 
he would defend himself when attacked by robbers, “in that case I would 
be judge and ruler, and would not hesitate to wield the sword, because 
there would be no one near to protect me.” (Erl. 62, 206.) ! 

4) Every righteous war is a war of self-defense; wars for conquest 
are wicked. As wars are planned and declared often without the full 
knowledge of its causes and objects on the part of the subjects, it is 
usually difficult for the subjects to determine whether the war is just. It 
is a question whether a wholly just war has ever been waged, just as it 
may be questioned whether the so-called “righteous” anger, for instance, 
of a father or a teacher, is ever altogether righteous. Even our good 
works remain hopelessly imperfect while we live in the flesh, and must 
be covered up with the perfect righteousness of Christ and deposited in 
the Fifth Petition. It may likewise be questioned whether there ever has 
been a war of the righteousness of which every one participating in it 
had full knowledge. It is the duty of Christians to inform themselves on 
this point as far as they can, in order that they may not go into the war 
as murderers in God’s sight. They cannot sacrifice their conscience to 
any human authority. But they must not mistake sentiments for con- 
victions; and whatever they do not fully grasp in any strange dispen- 
sation of Providence they should commit to God in prayer, and be ready 
to do their duty in war when that duty is painful to them. On the ex- 
pedition of Abraham against Chedorlaomer, Gen. 14, Lange-Schaff has these 
interesting glosses: “The first well-defined appearance of war in its dif- 
ferent aspects. A war of the world against the world—the kings — the 
alliances —the conquerors—the rulers and their revolted vassals — the 
prominent leader (Chedorlaomer) — the attack —the victory and defeat — 
the plunder, and service of the captives—of the hard destiny of those 
who dwelt quietly in the land (Lot) —of the wide-spread terror, and the 
rebuke of that terror, before the true heroism with which the true hero of 
faith opposes a defensive and necessary war, to the attacks of the con- 
fident and haughty prince. The children of God find themselves unex- 
pectedly involved in the wars of the world, as the history of Abram, Lot, 
and Melchizedek proves. The destructive nature of war, so far as it is 
the fruit of human passions, and the providential overruling of it unto 
salvation. — The fearful overthrow of the Sodomite pentapolis in the vale 
of Siddim and the wonderful rescue by Abram, the man of faith, wrought 
no repentance in the people of that valley, although they were already 
weakened and enervated by their luxury, nor even any gratitude towards 
Lot, for whose sake they were rescued. (Chap. 19,9.) Hence the lost battle 
and the terrors of war in the valley of Siddim became a portent and sign 
of their later overthrow.—It did not enter the thought of Abram that 
the princes against whom he went out to war were for the most part de- 
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us come with the purpose of taking our lives, and must be dealt 
with as murderers. 


scendants of Shem, and indeed the people of his former home, and that 
those whom he rescued, and with whom he connects himself, are descend- 
ants of Ham. The motive of the war was to save Lot, and the alliance 
for the right, against the alliance for wrong, was decisive for him. The 
love to his brother, the Hebrew, has special power. Brotherly love. Every 
Hebrew, in the best and highest sense, must help others as his brethren. 
But in ‘the Hebrew’ here the important thing is that he ‘comes from across 
the river,’ not as Delitzsch holds, that he is descended from Heber.” 
(Kurtz has pointed out another motive impelling Abram to this war: 
“His march and victory have another and a higher reference in the object 
of the history. Even here it is not to glorify Abram, but rather the 
wonderful providence of God over His chosen, through which all here 
enters in immediate connection with the divine plan. Abram is the des- 
ignated possessor of the land; it is his concern, therefore, to guard the 
land from all assaults, and to avenge its injuries; it is the part of God; 
who has designated him to this, and to give him the victory.” So Jacobus: 
“His title to the land involves him in the war. He must defend that which 
has been given to him. He is no sooner confirmed in his title than the 
land is invaded by a confederacy of hostile kings. Thus the kingdom of 
God is no sooner set up anywhere than there is a rallying of the world- 
kingdoms against it.”) —“Abram has not only, in his faith, a heroism and 
self-sacrifice which overcomes the world, he has also the heroie strength 
and spirit. His servants are men trained to arms. He knew that, in an 
evil world, one needs defense and weapons, and must be armed. In his 
war with the world he does not despise an honorable alliance with those 
who, in a religious point of view, may have different ways of thinking 
from himself. Indeed, he acts throughout in the true hero-spirit. The 
rapid, instantaneous onset, the well-ordered and irresistible charge, the 
outmarching and flanking of the enemy, the falling upon him by night, 
the fierce pursuit to the very utmost, to the completed result, these are 
the original, fundamental laws of all intelligent warfare. And it does not 
admit of question that Cromwell learned these fundamental principles of 
warfare from Abram and other Old Testament heroes, and it is probable 
that Napoleon, im these, as in many other points, was an imitator of Crom- 
well, as it is certain that Gneisenau and Bluecher have learned from thé 
method of Napoleon. In the spirit of prayer Cromwell, the invincible, 
was greatly in advance of Napoleon; the heroes of the times when free- 
dom. triumphs place victoriously the joyful longing for deliverance of the 
people over against the demoniac lust of conquest of the murderers of the 
people.” (Ad locum.) —In Luther’s writings the following are of incisive 
importance to the student of the relation of a Christian to war: Whether 
Soldiers Are in a Blessed Estate (1526), 10, 488 ff.; Theological Opinions 
on Self-defense by Luther, Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Jonas, Spalatin, and 
other theologians, also of jurists of Wittenberg, 10, 532—577. 
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IT, Disregard of Human Infe. Qu. 45. 46a. 47. 


A. This is the general phrase that embodies the sinful 
principle underlying any and every act against the Fifth Com- 
mandment. 

1. It is exhibited in its grossest form in any outright attack upon 
human life, for the purpose, or with the result of, destroying it. 
That is the meaning of “kill.” ®) Cain was the first murderer. 

a. Cain’s murder was fratricide; according to Gen.9,5 every 
murder is fratricide in a wide sense; for the murderer always slays 
a being who with him calls God his Father. —In Matt. 5,21 the term 
“brother” refers not only to Jews, but to neighbors generally; for 
these teachings of the Lord, according to Matt. 28,19, were to be 
carried to localities where there were no Jews. — Comp. Is. 58, 7: 
“thine own flesh.” 

b. Gross murder can be committed by proxy through an appointed 
or hired agent. David is charged with the murder of Uriah, 2 Sam. 
11,15 f. (Comp. chap. 12,7: “Thou art the man”; y.9: “Thou hast 
killed Uriah.) 

ce. Joab was a partner in David’s murder; he may not have known 
David’s motive and object, but the narrative in chap. 11, 16. 21 shows 
that he sensed a plot that had been set afoot against Uriah. — Here 
is an illustration of legal murder, the instruments of constituted 
authority being employed to disguise a wicked design. —JIn like 
manner Elijah fixed the killing of Naboth on Ahab (1 Kings 21,19: 
“Hast thou killed?”), and Ahab acknowledged the deed (v.21: “Hast 
thou found me, O mine enemy ?” — “I have found thee”). 

d. Accordingly, the magistrates to whom God has delegated the 
awful authority to take men’s lives, the governments who have been 
given the right to declare war, bear a tremendous responsibility. 
Theirs is the most hideous form of murder because they can dress 
it up in the garments of righteousness and virtue. The Hebrew 
midwives Shiprah and Puah would not soil their consciences with 
authorized murder, Ex. 1,15. There is no doubt that executions have 
taken place on this wicked earth which put the poor victim in heaven 
and his judges and executioners in hell. 

2. In his explanation of the Fifth Commandment Luther does 
not refer to the gross form of killing at all. Killing in this form is 
relatively rare. But over and against ancient and modern Pharisees 
our Lord has shown that the purpose of the Fifth Commandment is 
really defeated by a literal interpretation of its terms. The God who 


5) “Kill” is derived from the Icelandic Kolla, to hit on the head 
(from Kollr, the head). ; 
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uttered these words, “Thou shalt not kill,” saw real murder when 
human eyes would not perceive them, and by the comprehensive 
terms which He employed denounced murder in any form and degree. 
There are subtile ways of killing a person. 

a. Subtile and indirect murder Luther characterizes as “hurting 
or harming our neighbor in his body.” Hurting (“Schaden tun’’) 
denotes doing bodily injury, e. g., inflicting a wound, as when Peter 
cut off Malchus’s ear; 6) or wounding a person and leaving him exposed 
and without medical attention, as happened to the traveler whom the 
Good Samaritan found half dead, Luke 10; or overworking a person 
and withdrawing from him the necessaries of life, as the systematic 
cruelty by which the lives of the Israelites in Egypt were “made 
bitter,” Ex. 1,10—15.7) Harming (“Leid tun”) relates to inward grief 
in as far as it affects the physical life, the health, ete., of a person. 
Jacob declared that the evil message concerning Joseph which his sons 
brought him would hasten his end, even as it was already filling his 
declining years with misery. By their cruelty his wicked sons had 
become murderers both of their brother Joseph and of their father 
Jacob. Gen. 37,35. Grief, sorrow, care, worry, prey upon men’s 
vitality; hence, to cause these is to commit subtile murder, to kill 
men by a slow and indirect process. People are known to have died 
without any visible wound having been inflicted on them, “of 
a broken heart.” 

b. This interpretation of “killing” Luther has justified as follows: 
“Where murder is forbidden, all cause also is forbidden whence murder 
may originate. For many a one, although he does not kill, yet causes 
and makes imprecations, which, if fulfilled with respect to any one, 
he could not live long.” Luther also appeals to Christ as sanctioning 
his interpretation: “This commandment is now easy enough and 
is often treated, because we hear it annually [Sixth Sunday after 
Trinity] in the Gospel of St. Matthew (5, 21 ff.), where Christ Him- 
self explains and sums it up—namely, that we must not kill either 
with hand, heart, mouth, signs, gestures, help, or counsel.” (L. C., 416.) 


6) Matthew and Mark state that Peter struck to otion, Luke, to ous . 
hence Lange-Schaff claim that Peter not only cut off the external lobe, 
but struck at the middle of the head and meant to split Malchus’s head. — 

7) The Pharaoh plainly intended to work the Israelites to death. He © 
is the scriptural prototype of the slave-driver and the inhuman factory 
boss who forces the utmost amount of work /out of his laborers and pays 
them starvation wages. These practises were started in our modern age © 
by the great industries of “Christian” England, and spread thence to every — 
other of the great countries of modern times, driving the laborers into sec- 
ularism, socialism, anarchism, ete. \ 
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3. The chief forms of subtile murder are: — 

a. Anger, which is hardly ever free from the desire to inflict 
palpable pain, and in every instance enters as a disturbing element 
into the peace, happiness, and well-being of another person. More- 
over, it has actually been found to be the tap-root of murder: Cain’s 
murder grew out of it, Gen. 4,4. Paul utters this solemn warning: 
‘Be ye angry, and sin not; let not the sun go down upon your wrath,” 
Eph. 4, 26. Hot-headed and disputatious persons, therefore, have 
a special reason to observe the rising anger in their hearts. Peter 
Balbier, one of Luther’s friends for whom he wrote an instruction 
concerning prayer, stabbed his son-in-law, with whom he was sitting 
at meat, in a quarrel. But even cool and phlegmatic nature must 
be careful: men lose their judgment and cannot control themselves 
in anger, and their anger, though it may have started from a just 
cause, becomes a humiliating and disgraceful exhibition of their 
murderous heart in its progress. “Therefore it is forbidden to every 
one to be angry.” (L. C., 416.) 

b. Hatred, which is settled anger, anger that has become invet- 
erate, and strong with age, like wine. 1 John 3,15 the person hating 
another is denounced as a murderer.8) The Lord declares in Matt. 
5, 21 that the hrisis, condemnation, which the Pharisees reserved only 
for actual murder, is due even for anger.®) 

ce. Vengefulness, an accompanying feature of anger and hatred, 
Rom. 12,19. Vengeance is not wrong in itself. Hhkdikesis literally 
means “righting,” viz., a wrong. Vengeance is the final and drastic 
assertion of a violated right. But the person who is angry and 
hates is not a fit judge of his own right and the other’s wrong. His 
desire for revenge becomes a cloak for his intent to hurt and harm 
his neighbor. Therefore Scripture couples “revenge” with “wrath” in 
Rom. 12, 19 and forbids both.1°) The plain assimption in this text is, 


8) Luther translates “Totschlaeger” — the exact rendering for anthro- 
poktonos. 

9) The German translation of Matt. 5,21 has no equivalent for the 
English “without a cause.” Luther translated from the Greek New Testa- 
ment of Erasmus, which was based on Code B (Vaticanus); this manu- 
script omits eike. So do all modern Greek New Testaments, and the Re- 
vised Version. Luther is strictly up to date. Some commentators plead 
for the retention of “without a cause” for popular purposes. As if there 
were no other Bible-texts to teach that truth! 

10) Dote topon te orge is sometimes interpreted: “Give room to your 
own wrath,” that is, Let it evaporate; wait till you are cooled down. But 
would vengefulness become permissible when engaged in in a cool, deliber- 
ating manner, without any display of passion? No. The wrath, therefore, 
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that the party seeking revenge has actually suffered wrong. Even 
in that case man’s wrath must yield to God’s wrath.!!) Whoever has 
suffered injury can afford to wait for God’s hour for righting his 
wrong. God has said (Deut. 32,35): “I will repay.” That is a suf- 
ficient guarantee that there will be a proper retribution in due time. 
And when God adds: “Vengeance is Mine,” He warns all not to 
trespass on forbidden ground by taking vengeance into their own 
hands. Human vengeance is ever imperfect and often a sorry travesty 
on justice. “This commandment insists upon it that no one offend 
his neighbor on account of any injury, even though he have fully 
deserved it. ... Since this inheres in every one by nature, and is 
a matter of ordinary experience, that no one is willing to suffer at 
the hands of another, God wishes to remove the root and source by 
which the heart is embittered against our neighbor, and to accustom 
us ever to keep in view this commandment, always as in a mirror 
to contemplate ourselves in it, to regard the will of God, and with 
hearty confidence and invocation of His name to commend to Him 
the wrong which we suffer; and thus let our enemies rage and be 
angry, doing what they can. Thus we may learn to calm our wrath, 
and to have a patient, gentle heart, especially toward those who give 
us cause to be angry, 2. e., our enemies.” (L. C., 416 f.) 

d. Irreconcilableness, Matt. 5, 25, usually accompanies hatred and 
vengefulness, and is murderous, not only in design, because by severing 
all connection, having nothing to do with a person, the irreconcilable 
person virtually considers the hated person dead to himself and 
leaves him to perish, but also in immediate effect, because it inflicts 
intense and, in not a few instances, deadly grief. 

e. Spiteful speech, the expression of the malicious thoughts of 
the heart, is the next evolution of subtile murder. “Raca” in 
Matt. 5, 22 has been rendered “empty head” and “blackguard” ; 12) 
“thou fool,” moros, is the Hebrew nabal, which we met with in Ps. 14, 1; 
it denotes the “hopeless, helpless fool or atheist.’ — Jeremiah’s ene- 
mies agreed to “smite him with the tongue,” chap. 18, 18. — Provoking 
words are, as a rule, accompanied by irritating and insulting gestures 
of detestation. When Cain became “very wroth” at Abel, “his face 


to which the apostle refers is God’s wrath, as the following words show, 
and dote topon means: Give way to Him. 

11) Accordingly, when the constituted authorities slay and punish, 
they. are preservers of life: they remove from the community elements 
that destroy, embitter, and shorten lives. 

12) It is from rakak, to spit out; “the prolonged imperative: Spit 
out! was used as an interjection to designate heretics, at whom it was 
customary to spit.” (Lange-Schaff.) ; 
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fell.” Gen. 4, 5,13) and then he “talked with Abel,” 14) v. 8. — The Jews 
gnashed their teeth upon Stephen, Acts 7, 54. 

4. With this significant, searching phrase “Schaden oder Leid tun” 
Luther thus leads us from the contemplation of direct murder into 
the numberless varieties into which indirect and subtile murder 
branches out. He takes the cover from our murderous hearts; for 
“out of the heart proceed murders,” Matt. 15,19. The plural refers 
to the various kinds and degrees of murder. “The entire sum of this 
commandment is to be impressed upon the simple-minded most ex- 
plicitly, viz.: What is the meaning of not to kill? In the first place, 
that we hurt no one with our hand or deed. Then, that we do not 
employ our tongue to instigate or counsel thereunto. Further, that 
we neither use nor assent to any kind of means or methods whereby 


13) He became so incensed that his nostrils distended (ephu); he 
“hung down his head, and looked upon the earth. This is the posture of 
one darkly brooding (Jer. 3,12; Job 29,24) and prevails to this day in the 
East as a sign of evil plottings.” (Rawlinson.) 

14) The solemn amar is used in this verse instead of dabar. “Knobel 
represents these words as a crue interpretum. Rosenmueller and others 
interpret it: he talked with Abel, that is, he had a paroxysm or fit of 
goodness and spoke again peaceably with his brother. It is against this 
that the use of amar and diber cannot be authenticated by sure examples. 
Therefore Jerome, Aben Ezra, and others, interpret it: he told it (namely, 
what Jehovah had said to him) to his brother. On the contrary, Knobel 
remarks: It does not seem exactly consistent that the still envious Cain 
should thus relate his own admonition. Here, however, the question arises 
whether we are required to take wajomer in that manner. The sense of 
this may be that Cain simply preached to his brother in a mocking manner 
the added apothegm, Sin lieth at the door. In a similar manner, to say 
the least, did Ahab preach to Elias, Caiaphas to our Lord Christ, Cajetan 
to Luther, ete. The Samaritan text has the addition: nelkah hassadeh 
(let us go into the field). It has been acknowledged by the Septuagint, the 
Vulgate, and certain individual critics. But even ancient testimonies 
show it to have been an interpolation. Knobel, together with Boettcher, 
has recourse to a conjecture that the reading should be shamar (he watched) 
instead of amar. Delitzsch, again, supposes that the narration hastens be- 
yond the oratio directa, or the direct address, and gives immediately its 
carrying out in place of the thing said, that is, he regards the invitation, 
‘let us go into the field,’ as implied or understood in the act. In a similar 
way, Keil. We turn back to the above interpretation with the remark 
that the narrator had no need to state precisely that Cain preserved the 
penal words of God as solely for himself, if he meant to tell us that out 
of this warning admonition Cain had made a hypocritical address to his 
brother.” (Lange-Schaff.) 
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any one may be injured. And finally, that the heart be not ill- 
disposed toward any one, nor from anger and hatred wish him ill, 
so that body and soul may be innocent in respect to every one, but 
especially in respect to those who wish you evil or actually commit 
such against you. For to do evil to one who wishes and does you 
good is not human, but diabolical.” (1. C., 417.) 


B. God’s anger is ablaze against those who break this com- 
mandment. Not only has He empowered the magistrates, Gen. 
9,6; Matt.26,52; Rom.13,4 (and the Jewish Church with 
its local courts and great councils, Matt. 5, 21. 22), to punish 
murderers, but He proposes,to punish the offenders Himself. 
Think of what God’s wrath and vengeance means, Rom. 12, 19. 
How will He “repay”? He threatens the murderers with 
“hell-fire,” Matt. 5,22, with the eternal “prison,” Matt. 5, 25 
(ef. v. 26), and shuts them out from “eternal life,” 1 John 
3, 15. The Christian hope of a future life in heaven cannot 
“abide” in a murderer’s heart. 


C. Does God really address this commandment to every- 
body ? 

1. “If you merely skim the surface of this commandment, these 
words, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ will not impress you; you will hear in 
those words nothing but a prohibition of outright manslaughter, com- 
mitted with the hand in open act. But stop a little and consider. 
God does not say: Your hand shall not kill, but you, you, yourself. 
Who are you? You are a soul and a body with all the powers con- 
tained in them, hand, tongue, eyes, heart, desire, and will. Now, 
when God commands, ‘Thou shalt not kill,” you are instructed not 
to kill with the tongue, nor with the will, nor with the heart. For 
if any one of those parts of you kill, it is you that is killing. Hence 
the true meaning of this commandment is that you are not to be 
angry, nor harbor ill will, nor curse, nor speak evil of your fellow- 
man, nor turn your face away from him, nor show contempt of him, 
nor inflict injury on him, nor wish him harm.” (4, 233.) “God well 
knows that the world is evil, and that this life has much unhappiness; 
therefore He has placed this and the other commandments between 
the good and the wicked. As now there are many temptations against 
all the commandments, so the temptation in respect to this is that 
we must live among many people who do us wrong, that we have cause 
to be hostile to them. As when your neighbor sees that you have 
better possessions from property and more happiness, a larger family, 
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and more fertile fields, from God than he, he is offended, envies you, 
and speaks no good of you. Thus by the devil’s incitement you will 
have many enemies who cannot bear to see you have any good, either 
bodily or spiritual. When we see them, it is natural for our hearts 
in their turn to rage and bleed and take vengeance. Thus there 
arise cursing and blows, from which follow finally misery and murder. 
Therefore God, like a kind father, anticipates, interposes, and wishes 
to have all quarrels settled, that no misfortune come of them, nor 
one destroy another.” (L.C., 416.) “God reasons thus: I have wild, 
unreasoning, mad, raving animals in this world, wolves, bears, lions, ete. 
I must lock these up, put them in iron cages, bolt the doors, and wall 
them in with strong walls, lest they go at each other’s throats and 
do great damage. For if God was not moved by this concern, why 
should He have to give us the commandments? Hence, God knows 
our heart and our nature exceedingly well. He knows that murder 
is inborn in our flesh; accordingly, He issues also this command- 
ment, in order that we may know ourselves. He is concerned lest 
we murder each other like mad, raving dogs, wolves, and_ bears. 
He regards us as desperate knaves, who would kill and murder one 
another. The story which Moses tells after he has told about Adam 
is concerning murder and killing, one brother slaying the other. 
Go to now, my friend, and brag about our going to be holy! We boast 
our reason, wisdom, and free will, but what does God think of us? 
He considers us all murderers and manslayers, not one excepted. 
God acts like a burgomaster or ruler who hears that some have 
threatened that they are going to do damage, break into houses at 
night, ete., and therefore orders his guards to keep watch and restrain 
them. Thus God expects no good from us, but regards us all as 
murderers; accordingly, He commands us not to kill’ (38, 1112.) 
“God speaks these words into the community and excepts no one. 
He passes judgment on all men, good and evil, poor and rich, high 
and low, whether they be princes, lords, or servants. (Rom. 11, 32; 
Gal. 8, 22.) He might have spared those saintly folk, the Pharisees, 
but He spares no one, excepts no one, rounds them all up in a group, 
as if to say: You are all knaves, murderers, and manslayers. There 
is not one among you but has a bloodhound in his bosom.” (8, 1113.) 
2. “God and the government are not included in this command- 
ment, nor the power which they have to kill. For God has delegated 
His authority to governments, to punish evil-doers, instead of parents, 
who: aforetime (as we read in Moses) were required to bring their 
children to judgment and sentence them to death. Therefore this 
prohibition pertains to individuals and not to governments.” (L.C., 
415 f.) D. 
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and other documents into English confirms the reputation of my 
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* On page 170, line 18 from bottom, read “July” for June; on page 220, 
at end of last line, supply reference: XVIIT, 37—41. 
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